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WOMEN AS PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS’ 


By President FREDERICK B. ROBINSON 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


\L_THouGH the program indicates that I 
to speak on the general 
Women in College Administration,’’ your 


topic of 


esident really set me the more specific 
| embarrassing task of discussing ‘‘why 
en usually find their careers in college 
nistration stopped at the grade of 
or ‘‘why college boards are reluc- 
to appoint women to the office of 
llege president.’’ Possibly I consented 
to perform this service because of the 
inusual persuasiveness, persistence and 
diplomacy of the president of your associa- 
ion. Certainly it will be hard for me to 
eave the witness-stand with an unspoiled 
reputation for intellectual integrity and 
also common courtesy. 

Committed to the task, I played true to 
‘orm as a college executive and asked 
others to do much of my work for me. 
Selecting certain outstanding educators 
some of them men and some women; some 
presidents of colleges for men and others 
heads of colleges for women or coeduca- 
tional I wrote requesting 
answers to the following questions: 


institutions), 


1) Who, in your opinion, was or is the ablest 
woman president of a woman’s college? 
Why? 


1 Address at the meeting of the National Asso- 
ation of the Deans of Women, Cleveland; Ohio, 
Fe bruary, 1929. 


(2) Who was or is the ablest man president of 
Why? 
3) Is it better to have a man or a woman at 


the head of a woman’s college? Why? 


a woman’s college? 


4) Is it better to organize women’s colleges 
separately; to have complete coeducation, 
or to have the woman’s college a sub 
division of a university that also has a 

Whyt?t 

(5) Why do able women rise to the rank of 


separate college for men? 


deans and then have little or no prospect 
of appointment as president? 


Nearly all replied as best they could, but 
it was clear that very few had given much 
thought to the 
becoming modesty, refrained from being 


matter and most, with 


dogmatie on a subject of so much impor- 
tance and so much delicacy. One college 


president wrote: 


I was not especially aware of discrimination, but 
I have come out of the west, where discriminations 
of such a nature are few. I suppose that there 
might be a barrier to a woman’s appointment to 
a presidency, but why it should be I have never 
taken time to analyze. Perhaps your letter will 
serve a very good purpose in getting me to think 
about this problem. Please forgive me for not 
being able to answer the questions you raise. 

Of course my forgiveness was freely 
But my own later investigations 
showed that on the fair, non-discriminating 
western coast there is only one woman 


president of a non-sectarian college and 


viven. 
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that there are two nuns in charge of dency without much fear of mas 

Roman Catholic schools, while on the competition. 

prejudiced, discriminating eastern coast, The. next group of women’s co] 

six women preside over non-sectarian col- are controlled by various Protestant 


leges and at least twelve Roman Catholie 
colleges have women at the helm. 

This the 
need for a little preliminary fact-finding. 
The 1928 College Blue Book reported that 
the United States and its 
island possessions (exclusive of 388 junior 


and &8& 


and other replies indicated 


there were in 
negroes) a 
But the 
publication tabulated and gave detailed in- 
Of these 600 
there are 372 which are coeducational, 123 
Evi- 


colleges eolleges for 


total of 792 liberal arts colleges. 
formation about only 600. 


for women students and 105 for men. 
dently girls ean find liberal higher educa- 
tion in more places than can boys. Of 
course there are far more girl undergradu- 
But six hundred 
institutions have presidents. How are the 
presidencies distributed among men and 
Checking as best I could with the 
American Council Book on Universities 
and Colleges and without reading all the 
six hundred catalogues, I could find no 
woman president in the 372 coeducational 
institutions or in the 105 for men. 

Let us turn our attention to the 123 col- 
leges for women. Analyzed according to 
control we find ten which are publicly 


ates than boys. these 


women ? 


maintained. 
Next 
colleges. 
name and in fact, except that in the case 
of five, men are designated as president. 
include a cardinal, 


Men preside over all these. 
come thirty-eight Roman Catholic 
Women preside over all, both in 


But since these men 
some bishops and other high dignitaries of 
the church with many ecclesiastie duties, it 
is evident that the presidency is largely 
honorary and that the mother superior or 
sister serving as dean is also president in 
fact. 
teaching sisterhoods or orders of nuns have 
the greatest chance of achieving the presi- 


Of all women educators, those in the 


All but t 


very small ones are presided over by 


Most of them are in the south. 


usually doctors of divinity. I w: 
to find only two women presidents 
these forty-three denominational \ 
for women. 

The last group is one of thirty-tw 
Ten of 

Throu 
ther 


sectarian endowed colleges. 

are presided over by women. 
the United States I identified, 
thirty-three women presidents in R 
Catholic orders, two women in Prot: 
denominational colleges and ten in 
sectarian institutions. 

the 


women presiding over colleges appear 


Geographically distribution 


to be: 
East { 5 non-sectarian 
i 15 Catholic 
Middle 3 non-sectarian 
16 Catholic 
South 2 Protestant 


1 non-sectarian 
5 Catholic 
j 


1 non-sectarian 


West Coast 
2 Catholic 


These statistics are probably 
roughly accurate but they will serve . 
immediate purpose till a more ¢a! 
analysis can be made. 
Arranged in another way, we find 
of the 123 colleges for women 
According to the Blue Book statis 


ties, only twenty-seven of them have 


most 
small. 
hundred or more students, and of t 
only ten have over a thousand. 
Apparently those who replied to 
questions were not aware of these 
but they will be a serviceable backgro' 
for our discussion. Of course you can s 
that I was not really interested in fin 
out which man and which woman r* 
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vas the greatest head of a woman’s college. 
lhe purpose was to find out what each cor- 


respondent eonsidered the qualities or 


ties of a good president, and then to dis- 
r how the last question could be 
swered in the light of those given first. 

Practically all said directly or indirectly 

t sex did not really matter so much as 

pacity to achieve results. With this I 
rree. Indeed, I would go so far as to say 

theoretically there is no reason why a 
ily qualified woman could not preside 
ver any kind of college or university, be 
t a woman’s college, a coeducational insti- 
tution or one for men. 

Let us consider the duties of a college 

resident. 

The president of a college is one who 
must sueeessfully coordinate intellectual! 
and material resources to the end that the 
students going through his or her institu- 
tion will beeome intelligent and _ well- 
disposed beings in the civilization of which 
they are a part, and practical contributors 
to the welfare of the world and to their 
own happiness. Using an economic simile, 
the president is like the head of a great 
production plant; the raw material is made 
up of young people undeveloped in body, 
mind and spirit, the plant is the college 
with its grounds, buildings, equipment and 
faculty and the product consists of high- 
minded, useful members of society. Before 
going further I wish to say that I do not 
know anything about the women presidents 
of religiously controlled colleges, but of the 
ten in charge of non-sectarian institutions 
t is my judgment that as a group they 
compare favorably with the men presidents 
ot colleges for women. 

The first requirement of the president is 
a broad understanding of society, the inter- 
dependence of human beings and the 
course of mankind in its march into the 
future. And the president must have defi- 
nite views of the part that education as a 
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whole and his institution in its own par- 
ticular surroundings can and should play. 
The requisite educational statesmanship 
and vision required can be possessed by a 
woman as truly as by aman. Preparation 
for it comes from study, participation in 
many activities of life and profound medi- 
tation. In the fields of scholarship and 
reflection women have opportunities equal 
to those of men; in participation in life and 
variety of contacts, men have greater 
advantages, though the present tendencies 
are in the direction of increasing opportu- 
nities for women. But assuming the 
requisite basie breadth of vision, knowl- 
edge, devotion to the task and high moral 
qualities, the president, coordinator, has 
definite relationships in certain well- 
defined directions. 

Let us look toward the plant itself. 
There is the task of selecting the faculty, 
of assigning duties and of keeping the 
members of the staff at work in harmonious 
effectiveness. I believe that women can 
select scholars for faculty positions as wel! 
as men. Indeed, one woman president has 
earned an enviable reputation for the 
almost uncanny precision with which she 
discovered young geniuses for her faculty. 
To be sure, she could not hold many of 
them for long after their worth was 
realized by the heads of other institutions. 
On the average, when relative resources are 
taken into consideration, the consensus 1s 
that women presidents have made as good 
a record as men in selecting teachers. In 
cidentally I may say that they do not favor 
women over men when making a selection, 
and in the strongest women’s colleges, pre- 
sided over by women, the outstanding pro- 
fessors are usually men. There is a preva- 
lent belief that women, although able in 
selection, have not succeeded so well as 
leaders of their faculties. There is evi- 
dence that not only men but also women 
accept the leadership of a man more read- 
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Why this is I 
can not venture to say, but I have much 
both 


ily than that of a woman. 


testimony from professors of sexes 


which indicates that they respond more 
consistently to the taet, diplomacy and 
direction of a man than of a woman. It is 
hard to find any inherent reason why 


women can not be as impartial, impersonal 
and objective in dealing with the staff as 
men, or why they should not be as inspir- 
ing in setting objectives in curriculum and 
other college matters. I am convineed that 
women as professors, deans and presidents 
see the needs, certainly of women students, 
as clearly as or even more clearly than 
men; but the consensus of those replying 
to my questions is that women presidents 
have not been so able to clarify educational 
objectives and to faculties to 
work enthusiastically for their attainment. 


stimulate 


My own opinion is not so positive, but I 
am inclined to believe that at present there 
are more men in the field than women from 
whom to draw if superiority in this respect 
is the basis of selection. Certainly no 
woman has yet made an outstanding con- 
tribution to higher educational policy 
analogous to those of Eliot, Harper and 
other men living and dead. 

Of course the operation of 
plant of any considerable size calls for no 
small ability in technical and business mat- 
ters. The planning of buildings, the ap- 
proval of specifications, the making of 
contracts; the organization of the operat- 
ing foree, the establishment of routine in 
dormitories, the selection and purchase of 
equipment and the preparation of the bud- 
gvet—all these matters call for financial and 
business ability. To be sure, the president 
has subordinates to do much of this work, 
but decisions must be made concerning 
eompeting claims for parts of the budget 
allowance, and that president is at a grave 
disadvantage who can not make intelligent, 
swift and final decisions in all these mat- 


a college 
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ters. I have known many women who 
able in this direction, but on the average 
men have the advantage here, and this is 
especially true in the scholarly group fro: 
which college presidents are usually draw 





In relation to the students, the president 
should symbolize the institution. He or she 
should have not only their respect and 
miration, but affection. Th: 
should feel that the president understar 
the way to nob! 


In some ways a woman hy 


also their 


them and ean 
achievement. 


of a woman’s institution has a great 


point 


vantage here. Surely, if she is truly sym 
pathetic, she can enter into the feelings 
and aspirations of the girl undergrad 

as no man can. In conference a won 
is more effective with girls than a n 
Where a man is president of a woman's 
college he must depend upon a dean 
serve as counselor, guide and friend to t 


He ean 


spire as one remote, but he can not dev 


girls whom she understands. 


the comradeship which is characteris‘ 
of the relationship of a man with a boy 
Young people have always been hero w 

shipers and I hope they will continue to 
be so and that their heroes will deserve a 
measure of their loyal devotion. On 

the finest of human relations is the com 
panionship of a big man with young men 
He mingles freely with them and is wholly 
human. He does not place himself on 

pedestal or demand adoration. But out 
of the free fellowship springs profound 
respect and obedience. I have seen this 
often among men. My opportunities for 
observation among women have not bee! 
so great, but I can clearly imagine a sim 
ilar influence of a big woman over girl un 
dergraduates. This influence would fin 
scope especially in colleges of the size of 
most woman’s colleges throughout t 
United States. Knowing the value of t 
human touch I now have in mind, I a! 
astonished to find that broad gauged, in- 
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telligent women do not preside over the 
majority of small denominational colleges 
for women, where business and financial 
and other technical difficulties are reduced 
to a minimum. 

While, to be sure, the college president 
ean not bother with all details of student 
life and of discipline, he or she would be 
considered the warm friend of the students 
and one to whom, in last resort, appeal 
may be made for ‘‘king’s justice’’ or 
‘‘queen’s justice.’’ 

The president has relations with mem- 
bers of his governing board. They look 
to him for guidance and advice on educa- 
tional matters and he looks to them for 
authority to earry his policies into action 
and for the necessary financial and (in the 
case of public institutions) legislative sup- 
port. He must be clear in his programs, 
able and tactful in their presentation and 
capable of combining the ideal with that 
which is capable of practical achievement. 
The board must feel that the president 
not only has lofty ideals, but also sound 
judgment and much practical ingenuity. 
Certainly the educational leader is in 
touch with various fields of learning and 
is expert in pedagogy and college manage- 
ment. The board expects this professional 
competency working on sizable programs. 
No president whose views are small or im- 
practical ean long influence a board. Nor 
can one moved by personal or petty con- 
siderations go very far. Although the 
president’s authority is derived from the 
board, the board really looks for leader- 
ship to the president and he or she must 
be big and capable enough to command 
respect and approval. I might say in 
passing here that one who is admirably 
qualified to serve as dean, dealing with all 
technical details of college administration 
which have been set up,*might not have 
the ereative power to conceive new de- 
velopments broadly or to persuade others 
to cooperate in bringing them into prac- 
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tical service. Of course this applies both 
to men and to women. It is the reason 
why many men also stop at the grade of 
dean and are not elected to the presidency. 

Then the president must represent the 
college externally. This includes the gen- 
eral public, other institutions, learned so- 
cieties and associations, alumnae and par- 
ents. Furthermore, there are social duties 
to be performed. In all these capacities 
related to human contacts, more men are 
likely to be in a position to qualify than 
women. As a rule, they travel more, have 
access to clubs, various organizations and 
associations and easily mingle with more 
groups of people than do women. A col- 
lege president addresses chambers of com- 
merece, rotary clubs, men’s clubs and 
women’s clubs; he delivers after-dinner 
speeches on occasions too numerous to 
mention and he also preaches in churches 
of various denominations. All this repre- 
sents his college and interprets it to the 
diverse groups and interests of his com- 
munity. A woman president is more lim- 
ited, as a rule, in this field of service. 

Although delightful in conversation and 
conference, fewer women than men are 
effective orators for large, public occasions. 
In dealing with other related institutions, 
learned societies and educational associa- 
tions they are as capable as men. So are 
they in relation to parents and alumnae. 
In social duties such as receptions, large 
and small, socials, teas, etc., the woman 
is at a decided disadvantage because she 
has no president’s wife to be gracious to 
the gentlemen and to see that all runs 
smoothiy. A bachelor is seldom a good 
host except at a stag party for men. A 
single woman is seldom a good hostess 
save at a gathering of other women. For 
general, all round social success nothing 
ean equal an able man assisted by a charm- 
ing wife. 

Remember, I am but focusing and re- 
flecting the impressions gathered from 
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many men and women who contributed 
beams of light on this subject. As I said, 
all agreed that one can get a good woman 
president, and it is clear that the women 
now in office set a good standard. But 
the prevailing tendency is to indicate that 
just now one has a better chance to get 
a successful president from men in the 
educational market than from available 
women, In short, there is larger chance 
to get a man who has the greatest num- 
ber of the enumerated qualities of broad 
vision, capacity to coordinate all aspects 
of college work, to select, direct and lead 
a faculty, to manage the business affairs 
of the institution, to inspire and win the 
devotion of the student body, to secure the 
support of a governing board, to interpret 
the institution by voice and pen to the 
public, to cooperate with others in the col- 
lege world and to discharge social duties. 

Thus far I have reflected opinion con- 
cerning the possibility of getting either a 
good man or a good woman for the presi- 
dency of a college but I have not indicated 
why this is so or at least why those who 
answered may be right. 

There are a number of reasons. First, 
of all educated women who might qualify 
because of personal, superior qualities, the 
overwhelming majority are removed early 
from the field of selection by marriage. 
When a man marries, he becomes more 
eligible for a presidency because the col- 
lege gets not only his services but those 
of his wife. When a woman marries, she 
is out of the running before she has had 
time to mature and qualify. Let us re- 
verse the picture and imagine that fine 
women professors in colleges should take 
to marrying distinguished and presentable 
gentlemen who would serve them as help- 
mates. Let us dwell for a moment on the 


picture. Brilliant Professor Mary Jones, 


of the department of X in the Univer- 
sity of Y, having obtained her doctor’s 
degree at the age of thirty and having 
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ascended the academic ladder to a ful! 
professorship before forty, falls in lov 
with a distinguished and successful broker 
or retired business man. He is attracted 
by her fine intellect and position in thy 
world of scholars. They marry and all hi: 
thoughts are of his wife’s career. His re- 
sources, tact and personality are at her 
service and he has no aim in life except 
the promotion of his able wife’s interests 
The board of trustees, knowing of this 
ideal partnership and seeking a firm 
able president with a gracious and d 
voted husband, elects Professor Jones 
the presidency. If that became the soc 
custom, then boards governing colleges for 
women would regard a woman president a 
better buy, from the social and broadl) 
human view-point, just as they now pr 
fer a man married to an attractive and 
tactful woman over one married to a less 
charming hostess and as they prefer a 
married man over a bachelor. This is 1 
flight of imagination. At the last four 
inaugurations which I attended, the chair- 
man of the board of trustees said public!) 
that in looking at prospective presidents 
attention was given to the wife. But, re 
gardless of the advantage which a man has 
in the possession of a wife, mathematical)) 
the marriage of women cuts down to a 
small fraction the number of women who 
can go on with academic careers. Ob- 
viously, the small remaining group of 
women (even granting equal distribution 
of able persons in each sex division) con- 
tains fewer presidential possibilities than 
the undecimated mass of males. 

Then there is another consideration 
Women are only now flowing into the 
ranks of educators on the college level, 
because only now has the stream of women 
graduates become sizable and steady. Per- 
sons now forty years old are of the tran- 
sition generation between the time when 
only few women completed graduate 
courses of study and the present condi- 
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tion of advantage for women. Thirty years 
azo only 40 per cent. of undergraduates 
re girls and very few of them went on 
nto graduate work. Twenty years ago 
ey were 50 per cent., and a few more 
Ten years ago 


Wwe 


ntered the universities. 
y were over 60 per cent. and were 
headed in increasing numbers toward ad- 
vaneed work. In short, the flow of women 
into college positions by the way of ade- 
iate preparation began only recently, and 
may expect more to qualify in the 
ture. 
As they come, their first field to conquer 
; the small denominational college, for 

y have made a good beginning in non- 

tarian colleges and they have a mo- 
nopoly in Roman Catholic colleges for 

men. We ean remember that not long 
nearly all college presidents were 
clergymen. Gradually scholars in fields 
ther than theology displaced them. Their 
stronghold is now in the very group of 
colleges in which women could serve with 
vreatest chance of suecess. While enumer- 
ating the strong and weak points of women 
rr the presidency, I pointed out the su- 
eriority of a woman in sensing the needs 
of and in understanding girls. Her strong 
asset can be used best in a small group 
bound together by just such element of 
homogeneity as exists in a denominational 
college. Such a college also has relatively 
simple business problems, needs less public 
representation than any other and does not 
stress social functions. Here indeed is the 
field for a great number of women presi- 
dents, 

Let me give warning again on one point. 
\ very good dean, be the person man or 
woman, may not necessarily make a good 
president. The office of dean calls for me- 
ticulous care in details and personal quali- 
ties which are admirable, but they are not 
the dominant qualities of a good president. 
Consequently women who are prospective 
presidents must qualify not because they 
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are deans, but because they have the quali- 
ties of a president. In my opinion they 
are the ones already set forth. 

In conclusion I may say that education 
of women is one of the most important 
parts of our civilization’s program. 

More than at any other time in the 
world’s history do we need well-educated 
mothers and wives. 
and social movements are so swift and 


Society is so complex 


strong that children need to be adjusted 
early to the civilization in which they 
live. We need intelligent mothers. Fur- 
thermore, women have more time than 
men for literary, artistic and dramatic 
appreciation. They should be centers of 
cultural influence in their own homes. | 
shall not develop this theme fully; time 
does not permit. But I repeat that the 
higher education of women in this country 
is most important. Women educators 
should guide the education of women more 
than they do at present. 

Furthermore, many women who do not 
marry early go into teaching, business and 
welfare work. They need general education 
on the college level. A _ relatively small 
per cent. goes into the learned professions. 
Certainly they should be encouraged and 
helped, but women educators will be con- 
cerned more with the vast majority destined 
to become wives and mothers and volun- 
teers in community and welfare work. 
The women of a nation determine its moral 
standards, its nutrition and its manners. 
For these reasons we need more higher 
education for the majority of women and 
a greater leadership in educational policy 
by properly qualified women educators. 

At this time it is my judgment that in 
large educational centers the best academic 
organization is like that of Columbia Uni- 
versity or Harvard, with a_ separate 
woman’s undergraduate college, presided 
over by an able woman dean or president, 
and deriving advantages from the staff, 
management and organization of the 











greater institution of which it is an aca- 
demic division. In small, separate colleges 
for women, I favor the woman president, 
but I am frank to say that at this particular 
time, with the present supply clearly in 
mind, I estimate that there are many more 
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men who qualify as scholars, coordinators 
and leaders than women. There seen 

be no conspiracy against women «d 
there is merely a relatively small su; 
of women who give reasonable prom 


success in the office of president. 


THE SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


By KENYON J. SCUDDER 


WHITTIER STATE 


Tue general social upheaval occasioned 
by a war makes it possible for the sociolo- 
gist at that time to view society from un- 
usual vantage points. From the standpoint 
of the misfit in industry the recent war 
offered much that was instructive. 

As manager of one of the regional offices 
of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, my duties 
afforded an excellent opportunity to study 
the problem of the misfit in industry. The 
applicants who passed through our office 
were seeking to return to industrial life, 
and it was the problem of our department 
to attempt to retrain these men and return 
them to the existing labor market. We 
interviewed thousands of disabled veterans 
who were endeavoring to face anew the 
struggle for existence. Studying their so- 
cial and industrial histories we found a 
pitiful lack of voeational direction or gui- 
dance in their lives. Dropping out of 
school on the average at about the sixth 
grade, they had entered whatever line of 
work was available. Nearly all of them 
lacked special vocational training. It was 
for the most part a matter of accident if 
before his war service a man’s occupation 
had coincided with his true ability or voca- 


tional interest. 

The study of the vocational histories of 
these soldiers brought to light many in- 
adequacies in our program of publie edu- 
cation, especially from the standpoint of 
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the happiness and effectiveness of the 
dividual in adult life. Stated briefly 
experience of the Veterans’ Bureau brought 
out clearly that the training of the g 

tion of Americans who bore the burde: 
the recent war was for the most part 

less and inefficient. 

These findings would be duplicated 
one were to stand on a street corner 
large city and question passersby regar 
ing their vocational histories. Vocatior 
opportunism is by no means restricted 
to war veterans, or to those of their 
generation. 

The lack of vocational guidance is 
day characteristic of the careers of 
dren both in school and in industry. It 
is a fundamental truth in mental hyg! 
that happiness and effectiveness in 


. 
s 


work are the basic conditions for healthful 
living. Children in school are facing t! 
first test in social adaptation. If children 
get into diffieulty in school this maladjust- 
ment is an initial symptom of great m 

ing to those interested in child guidance 
The basic cause may lie in the natur 

the child or in the nature of his training 


outside of school or in both of these; or 


it may lie in the school itself. Whatever 
the cause or causes, the significance of t! 


child’s maladjustment is not to be mini- 


mized. When later on the child is malad 


justed in industry, it is often because that 
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.djustment has grown out of an earlier 
equacy in school. If the school had 
aware of its true function in forming 


racter and guiding vocational interests 
aptitudes, the great majority of these 
ities would never have arisen. Ful- 


has stated that 


delinquency begins with truancy, and 
truancy with maladjustment in school. 
n school develops a sense of inferiority 
ften leads the child to compensate by self- 
But the 


is true of employment conditions and 


behavior of an anti-social kind. 
e of failure and disappointment that 
The 


factoriness of jobs results in similar efforts 


fested in the child labor turnover. 
ensation. Repression of impulses and pow 


ldren at work causes them to ‘‘ burst 
excessively in their hours of freedom, seeking 
a good time or to exalt their submerged 


liated selves. 


A study in the Boston Juvenile Court 
wed that ‘‘proportionately six times as 
many working children as school children 
irteen and fifteen years old were con- 


‘ted of offenses.’’ Doll, of Vineland, 
ls similarly that 

\ heavy proportion of juvenile delinquency is 
tly or indirectly traceable to truancy. This 


y is caused in very large measure by the 
of the publie school to adapt itself to the 
lual differences and consequent special needs 
ldren. The condition could be overcome in 
measure by scientific classification of children 
rding to individual differences in mental type. 
s scientific classification must be supplemented 
fferentiated courses of study and adapted to 


is of special levels and special types. 


Thousands of boys and girls are to-day 
dropping out of school at an early age, 
seeking employment wherever opportunity 
Out of every 1,000 pupils who 


‘a enter the fifth grade in our publie schools 


only 4 per cent. complete the entire course 


by graduation from a college or university. 


Terman says, ‘‘Of those who enter high 
school, less than one third remain to grad- 
uate and of these less than a half ever 
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attend a college or university.’’ These 
figures indicate the need beginning in the 
primary grades for guidance, advice and 
preparation for the occupation which the 
individual is to enter later. 

Several states have passed legislation 
compelling all children to remain under 
the jurisdiction of the public schools until 
sixteen years of age. Such legislation was 
impelled by school people who earnestly 
desired to correct a very complicated and 


unsatisfactory situation. However, our ob 


l 


ligation to childhood can not be met by 


merely requiring attendance at school. 
This vast group of children of the upper 
ages who might enter industry either drop 
out as soon as they can or are retained in 
school under compulsion. The important 
fact of their need for special training for 
industry is all too often overlooked—or else 
is inadequately met. 

The inadequacy of public school prepara- 
tion for industry is exemplified by the find- 
ings of Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, of 
Columbia University, who made a very ex- 
tensive investigation of children in indus- 
try, carried on over a period of four years, 
With regard to school grade completed at 
fourteen years, she states—‘‘whether mea- 
sured by total 
average weekly wage, wages show no rela- 
Throughout the 


yearly earnings or by 
tionship to school grade. 
four years, boys and girls who had com- 
pleted only the fifth grade at fourteen have 
as good an earning capacity as those who 
had completed the eighth grade at four- 
teen.’’ 

Edueators in general have long stressed 
Many of 
these children who drop out of school are 
of limited rather than superior intelligence. 
A failure in school, they turn to industry 


the money value of education. 


and usually accept the first opportunity 


offered. It is interesting to note that a 


these children who 


large proportion of 
drop out of school enter factory life im- 
mediately, while those of the upper grades 
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seek office work and clerical positions. At 
present it is safe to say that the school con- 
tributes very little vocational assistance to 
either type of worker. 

On the other hand, Dr. Woolley points 
out that ‘‘girls of superior ability and edu- 
cational attainment might have entered 
factories at the highest wage paid begin- 
ners and advanced rapidly to still better- 
paid factory work. Instead they choose to 
enter department stores and offices at a 
lower wage and slower rate of advancement 
in wages. The appeal was in the social 
value and attractiveness of the work rather 
than in the wage scale. 

Poverty has often been blamed for chil- 
now appears 


»? 


dren’s leaving school. It 
that differences in ability are of greater 
significance than home conditions. Pro- 
visions must be made in our school system 
for individual diagnosis of all children. 
We are quick to detect physical defects 
and the presence of disease in the com- 
munity. If we are to provide each child 
with the type and amount of education 
which he can most profitably take, then we 
should be in possession of facts relative to 
his mental and mechanical ability. 

The type of education should be adapted 
to the level of ability of the child. While 
mental tests are of significance, they offer 
but one kind of a guide to the solution of 
certain phases of a very complicated prob- 
lem. They should be supplemented by in- 
formation derived from the study of the 
child’s health, home environment and edu- 
cational history. Children may in this 
way be classified in accordance with their 
progress in school, their occupational in- 
terests and their ability to profit by the 
instruction given. More education surely, 
but of the right sort. 

Vocational guidance and training go 
hand in hand. They should not be sepa- 
rated. Vocational and educational advice 


should be given early and not deferred 
until the child seeks employment, for then 
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The point in the eurriculum 
where vocational education should begin 
depends upon the capacity and interests 
of the child. For the superior child who 
expects to enter college, it might reaso; 
ably be postponed until the completio: 


it is too late. 





high school. For the child of limited 
ability vocational training should st 


early in the elementary grades. 

A question of no little interest is: Why 
do so many young people follow the oc 
pation of the father? Is it because 
certain inherent tendencies or specia! 
tudes handed down? We do not believe s 
Rather, that occupation is often the only 
vocation with which the lad is familiar 
He hears it discussed around the table at 
home. Perhaps the only industrial con 
tacts the father has are confined to his own 


elt, a> Ney 


trade. He can more easily get the boy a 
job at that trade. How much more valu- 
able would it be if the school, through th: 
medium of the general shop, where a | 
has an opportunity to try out his abilities 
in a dozen or more trades, would introduce 
him to vocational opportunities in several 
fields and give him the necessary informa- 
tion and training to allow a selectio: 
line with his ability and interest. 
Another question along this line is: Why 
should not an over-age boy in the fourth 
grade, for instance, be permitted to go into 
a junior high school and allowed to try out 
his mechanical ability in one of the school 
shops? Can any one justify the premise 
that this type of boy should remain in the 
fourth grade and be compelled to comply 
with the requirements of a curriculum 
which is based upon preparation for high 
school and later college entrance? It is not 
necessary for that boy to drop out of schoo! : 
before he is sixteen under such a plan of 
vocational training. If we are to train 
part of our children for the professions, 
why not train also the chauffeur, the boot 
black, the railroad engineer and the tailor! 
Already the dawn of a better day is seen 
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the procedures of progressive school 
vstems in many parts of the country along 
ese lines, 

The day is not far distant when it will 

the responsibility of the school not only 
to train but also to secure employment and 
to follow into industrial life those children 

» must leave school early. The experi- 

of such a department in the school 
system would soon force changes in the 
urse of study in order to prepare these 
young people properly for suitable em- 
ployment, and also to allow a continuation 
of the educational process during the 
period of actual employment. 

With the rapid increase in the produc- 
tion of labor-saving machines, we find a 
general decrease in demand for skilled 
manual workers. The need to-day is not 
so much for skilled mechanies as for ma- 
chine operators and tenders. The modern 
office calls for fewer bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers and secretaries, but for more comp- 
tometrists and typists. While there is still 
1 demand for the highly skilled mechanic, 
the proportionate number so employed is 
gradually decreasing. According to Dr. 
Woolley : 


The problem lies in the fact that as high as a 
fourth or a third of our children will be compelled 
to earn a living at machine processes of such a 

preparation for them is possible. Most jobs in 
a modern faetory can be learned in a few weeks’ 
time by even those of limited intelligence. These 
can be learned better in the factory than in the 
school. While it requires more than a few weeks 
to aequire maximum speed on a machine, the actual 
acquiring of speed would not be an educational 


pre ject. 


Psychologists point out from their obser- 
vation that the moron is usually content 
with routine work which requires little 
initiative and foresight... He stands day 
after day before his machine, doing the 
same thing over and over, and deriving 
real satisfaction from his performance. 
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This last statement leads up to one by 
Wiley H. Swift, who wrote some time ago: 


The National Child Labor Committee agrees that 
in exceptional cases children of fourteen are better 
off at work (under school supervision) than at 
school, but this power of exemption should be in 
the hands of the school authorities, who, through 
visiting teachers, psychological laboratories, and 
the like, can study each child and his environment 


as an individual problem. 

From all indications, the machine 
method of production is here to stay. 
With it comes monotonous routine for 
the worker. Too much monotony and 


routine may be injurious. The question 


is. how much ean the individual stand 
without harmful effects? Drudgery is 


found in every job regardless of the 
machine process. The most hopeful an- 
swer to this question is the belief that when 
the individual has some idea of the entire 
process of production of which his activity 
is a part, his work may be made to take on 
more significance and to carry with it a 
stimulating effect due to his realization of 
his share in the whole process of produc- 
tion. More research is needed, however, 
relative to the effect of routine on the in- 
dividual of limited ability before we can 
be satisfied with this interpretation. 

Too many industrial concerns have failed 
to give to the routine worker any concep- 
tion of the scope and importance of the 
industry as a whole. He has been com- 
pelled to confine his attention to one 
machine and speed up his work. Industry 
must join hands with the educator and 
develop in the worker a sense of pride 
and responsibility in the daily task. Shop 
committees, profit-sharing projects in which 
the worker becomes in part a member of 
the firm, also help the individual to appre- 
ciate the necessity for routine labor and 
to improve the morale of the employee. 

What can the school do towards the 
creation of a right attitude towards work? 
It can certainly open up the field of voca- 
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tional opportunities and prepare the young 

worker to take a more wholesome view of 

his importance in the field of industry. 
Helen Marot, in ‘‘Creative Instinet in 


be 


Industry,’’ stresses the importance of the 
idea that the school should inelude within 
its course of study the organization of sim- 
ple productive enterprises. She suggests 
that we allow the children to purchase raw 
material, help them to organize and sub- 
divide the work, permit them to experience 
the drudgery of production and encourage 
them to attempt the marketing of the 
product. It makes little difference what 
industry or product is selected. The stress 
should be laid, not on any special skill or 
operation, but upon the process as a whole. 
All activities now taught under the name 
With 
such a foundation or background, when the 
boy of sixteen enters industry, be he of 
limited or superior ability, he has a wider 
conception of his relationship to the organ- 
ization he serves and to the commodity he 
produces. Routine may become less _ irk- 
some, drudgery may lose some of its sting. 

Leisure time is becoming more and more 
an important problem in maladjustment. 
Despite the overwhelming number of boys 
and girls who fill our institutions, a study 
of individual case histories shows few in- 
stanees of genuine criminal tendencies in 
early childhood. Such children are not 
naturally vicious. Bad behavior patterns, 
dislike for school, truaney and unsuper- 
vised leisure time seem to be the outstand- 
ing contributing factors. The bad gang, 
evil companions, lack of constructive ac- 
tivities for leisure time, the uncurbed ad- 
venturous spirit of youth, these, far more 
than vicious instincts, are factors to be 
considered. On crossing the threshold of 
employment, youth must make new adjust- 
ments in regard to leisure time. As hours 
of labor become shorter, such free time will 
be increased. The youth must be taught 


‘*voeational’’ offer such possibilities. 
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how to use this leisure time profitably and 
effectively. 

Subjects usually taught in the genera] 
shop should become a part of general cy 
tural edueation rather than merely voca- 
tional training. In this wider connectioy 
electrical work may become a hobby ; wor 
working and other handicraft an after- 
school interest. The significance of this 
type of recreation outlet is now generally 
recognized. Nothing, however, can take 
the place of play itself. 
activities, organized athletics, are potent 
means of cultivating habits of self-control 
More and mor 


Games, group 


and good sportsmanship. 
are we realizing the importance of whole- 
some recreation in every program of edu- 
Many children do not know how to 
play. Our activities must be so organized 
as to draw the shy and the seclusive as 
well as the sociable ones into the whirl 
and excitement of the game. An apprecia- 
tion of wholesome fun through experience 
on the playground may help even the dul- 
lard to choose his leisure time recreation 


cation. 


wisely. 

What can the public schools learn from 
such considerations as these? First of all, 
school officials need an enlarged perspective 
of the significance of human life. They 
need to realize above all that each indi- 
vidual child deserves consideration not 
merely in terms of attendance, report 
eards, formal subject-matter and all the 
other facts of school routine, but more 
essentially in view of what he as an indi- 
vidual is to become as an adult. School 
people need to define the kind of citizen 
they wish to make of each child, and then 
attempt to program him as an individual 
in terms of his vocational, cultural, socia!, 
recreational and moral needs for good 
citizenship. This is not meant to disparage 
the present efforts of the public schools: 
it is rather in the nature of a challenge 
No child should leave the public schools 
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until he has a good chance to become eco- 
nomically suecessful and socially effective. 

Lest this be taken as another example 
of generalized suggestions to public school 
officials, let us point out the following 
specific items which may be considered in 
bringing about a reduction in industrial 
misfits : 

First: All schools need to introduce into 
their curriculum instruction in the general 
shop, where children may try out different 
kinds of work in conjunction with practical 
courses on occupations. 

Second: There is a need for psychological 
and psychiatric study and guidance of 
school children. 

Third; Visiting teachers should be added 
to the staffs of city and county school sys- 
tems to advise the parents regarding the 
child’s special needs. 

Fourth: Opportunity should be offered 
for trade training for all pupils, regardless 
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of previous academic achievement ; not, pri- 
marily, to make future tradesmen but 
rather to open up possibilities in vocational 
fields. 

Fifth: Individual guidance in play, read- 
ing, hobbies, should be given to pave the 
way for effective use of leisure time in 
adult life. 

Sizth: There should be placement and 
training in industry under school super- 
vision. 

These are a few items, which recognized 
and acted upon by the school, would result 
in a decrease of unhappiness and malad- 
justment in industry. 

Enlightened school systems in the coun- 
try have already introduced many of these 
things. To accomplish them all will mean 
inereased expenditures for education. This 
investment, however, will be more than re- 
paid by the returns in improved adjust- 
ment of children and adults in industry. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BRITISH LABOR COLLEGE 


Tue labor correspondent of the London 
Times writes: “The Labor College—the prin- 
cipal center of Marxian teaching in Great 
sritain—closed at the end of July. Having 
its origin in a ‘strike’ at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, in 1909, and the subsequent secession 
of a number of students and of the unions 
supporting them, the end of its history was 
enlivened by another strike. But whereas the 
first strike was produced by a dispute as to 
labor doctrine, the last was an outbreak against 
college discipline. The strikers at Ruskin Col- 
lege required a curriculum based on revolu- 
tionary working-class teaching. They formed 
an organization known as the Plebs League, 
which had for its original object the bringing 
about of ‘a more satisfactory connection be- 
tween Ruskin College and the labor movement.’ 
When the principal, Mr. Dennis Hird, who 
sympathized with their aims, was called upon 
to resign, they organized the strike, and later 
the Labor College was formed. 


“For two years the Labor College remained 
in Oxford. Then it was transferred to London. 
In 1916 it passed into the joint control of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation and the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen. Marxian philoso- 
phy and the class war were the groundwork of 
its teaching. Its constitution insisted on ‘the 
recognition of the antagonism of interests be- 
tween capital and labor’ and its aim was de- 
clared to be ‘the imparting of education of 
a definitely utilitarian character, namely, the 
training necessary to equip workers to propa- 
gate and defend the interests of their class 
against the dominant ruling class ideas and 
theories prevalent in capitalist society.’ Be- 
tween 20 and 30 students have been in resi- 
dence, and the college has conducted a large 
amount of extra-mural teaching and propa 
ganda. Classes have been held regularly in 
various parts of the country, but principally 
in South Wales, Lancashire, Durham and 
Northumberland. By means of these classes 
and the Plebs League the college has en- 
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deavored to indoctrinate the trade union move- 
ment with Marxism. 

“Of late the college has encountered finan- 
cial difficulties, largely because of the impover- 
of the South Wales Federa- 
Schemes for its transfer to 
submitted to the 


ishment Miners’ 


tion. the trade 


union movement have been 


Trades 
adopted. 


Union Congress, but have not been 


Now the end has come.” 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON CALENDAR SIMPLI- 
FICATION 

Tue National Committee on Calendar Simpli- 
fication submitted a report on August 14 to the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson. Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Daily the presentation of the 
report of the committee was made by its chair- 
man, Mr. George Eastman, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and the of the Weather Bureau, Dr. 
Charles F. Marvin, who is vice-chairman. The 
report was also accompanied by a letter of 
transmittal from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, expressing his approval of 
calendar simplification, and stating that he be- 
lieved the United States was justified in for- 
warding the report to the League of Nations. 
six government depart- 


chief 


Representatives of 
ments, commerce, agriculture, treasury, interior, 
navy and labor, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, have served as unofficial members 
of the committee to assist in the study made 
The State De- 
partment also received letters of endorsement 


of the proposed simplification. 


from other departments. 

Although the report did not recommend that 
the United States enter an international confer- 
ence committed to any definite plan, it is stated 
that public opinion preponderantly favors the 
13-months fixed calendar, with each month hav- 
ing 28 days, the month beginning on Sunday. 
The new month would be placed between June 
and July; the 365th day of the year would be 
dated December 29, with the suggested name of 
“Peace Day” or “Year Day” and observed as 
an extra Sabbath. “Leap Day” would be placed 
on June 29 and observed as an extra Sabbath 


or holiday. 

The full text of the communication of the 
League of Nations, dated September 27, 1927, 
which was responsible for the establishment of 
the committee, follows: 
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The secretary-general of the League of Nat 
has the honor to communicate to the Gover: 
of the United States of 
resolution, which 


America the fol] 
was adopted by the adviso: 


and technical committee for communications 
transit during its eleventh session held at G: 
from August 19 to 22, 1927: 

The advisory and technical committee for 
munications and transit decides to request 
secretary-general of the League of Nations t 
vite all the administrations and organizations 
cerned to give the committee all informatio: 
value to it on any action taken on the suggestions 
contained in the report of the committee o: 
quiry into the proposal for the establishment 
national committees of inquiry to study the ret 

In accordance with this resolution, the secreta 
general has the honor to request the Govern: 
of the United States of America to forward to } 
any useful information on this subject which 


may possess. 
The committee’s report said: 


After a year of investigation the National Co: 
mittee on Calendar Simplification for the Unit 
States considers that the requisite conditions exist 
to justify the participation of this government 
an international conference to provide for 
simplification of the calendar. These condit 
are: 

1. The prevalence of a demand for calendar 
provement on the part of a large and representa 
tive body of American opinion. 

2. A growing recognition by the general pu! 
of the grave defects of the present calendar, 
lively interest in the methods by which these 
be overcome, and an intelligent understanding 
the principles of calendar reform. 

3. The actual experience of many business 
cerns with the use of private simplified calendars 
to secufe more accurate accounting in their | 
ness affairs, and their practically unanimous ju 
ment in favor of the general simplification of 
civil calendar. 

In view of the foregoing and owing to the ear! 
approach of the year 1933 (when January | f 
on Sunday), the most convenient year until 


for putting a new calendar into effect, the « 
mittee expresses the hope that an internat 
conference will soon be assembled, and that 
government will, in the near future, indicate t 
nations of the world its willingness to parti 
in such a conference. 

Although our committee finds that opinion 
this country relative to the best plan of calenda 
change to adopt preponderantly favors the 
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s fixed calendar, it does not recommend that 
tatives of the United States Government 
enter an international conference committed 
lan or any other. 
eves that international discussion of the 
uld be approached with an open mind 
th due regard to the opinion of all religious 
so far as they may be concerned, as well 
livergent opinions based on practical con 
ns. From such discussion a satisfactory 
simplification ought reasonably to emerge, 


ed to serve as a universal calendar. 


results of questionnaires sent by the 
mittee to leading organizations throughout 
he country representing different divisions of 
onal life showed replies more than 80 per 
ut. favorable to calendar change, with pre- 
nderant preference for the 13 equal-months 
in of simplification over the equalized quar 
ers scheme. 
Organizations which returned definite replies 
mbered 1,433. Those in favor of calendar 
mplification or the participation of the United 
States in an international conference to con- 
der the question numbered 1,154 or 80.5 per 
nt. Those opposed to calendar simplification 
| the participation of the United States in 
an international conference numbered 268 or 


19.5 per cent. 

Organizations which expressed preference for 
a particular plan of simplification numbered 
188, of which 98 per cent. favored the 13 equal- 
months fixed calendar. Those who replied spe- 
citically to the question of the participation of 
the United States in an international conference 
numbered 952, of which 781 or 82 per cent. 
were in favor. 

Corresponding national committees, the re- 
port noted, have been formed or are in the 
rocess of formation in Germany, France, Hol- 
ind, Hungary, Peru, Eeuador, Costa Rica, 
Panama and Salvador. 


THE RADIO INDUSTRY AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING 

Tue cooperation of the radio industry of the 
United States on educational broadeasting is 
uught in a statement made publie on July 29 
by the Department of the Interior for the use 
of the advisory committee on edueation by 
radio recently appointed by Seeretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 


all available information about educational! broad 
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“This conference may have more important 
results than we now realize.” With this re 
mark Secretary Wilbur, of the Department of 
the Interior, brought to a close the informal 
conference in Washington on May 24, called 
by him to diseuss the possibilities of education 
by radio. The conference had unanimously 
agreed that a committee should be appointed 
to make a thorough, authoritative study of the 
entire subject. 

Shortly after this conference, Secretary Wil 
bur appointed the committee it had recom- 
mended. Its chairman is the commissioner of 
education, William John Cooper; the other 14 
members are as follows: Judge Ira E. Robin 
son, chairman of the Federal Radio Commis 
sion; Dr. John L. Clifton, director of educa 
tion, Ohio Department of Education; Dr. W. 
W. Charters, bureau of educational research, 
Ohio State University; Dr. H. 
Shipherd, Business Training Corporation; Dr. 


Robinson 


Frank Cody, superintendent of schools, De- 
troit; Merlin H. Aylesworth, National Broad- 
casting Company; Dr. John H. Finley, the 
New York Times; Dr. Will G. Chambers, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege; William 8S. Paley, Columbia Broadeast 
ing System; Dr. Harold J. Stonier, American 
Institute of Banking; James A. Moyer, divi- 
sion of university extension, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education; Dr. George B. Zehmer, 
University of Virginia; Mrs. Howell Moor- 
head, Foreign Policy Association; Miss Alice 
Keith, Radio Corporation of America. 

On June 13 the committee met in Chicago 
and completed its organization and mapped out 
its work. Four committees were appointed: 
Ways and means, headed by Dr. Clifton; fact 
finding, headed by Dr. Shipherd; research, 
headed by Dr. Charters; executive, headed by 
Commissioner Cooper. 

It was suggested that the radio industry 
could further materially the work of the com 
mittee in the following ways: 


(1) Supply at once, without waiting to be asked, 


] ] 


casting now or recently done. This information 


should be sent promptly, with all possible detail, 
and on the assumption that the committee is not 


yet in possession of it. 
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(2) Send to the committee plans, ideas and sug 
gestions for organizing the future of educational 
broadcasting, so as to secure for both education 
and radio, and for their great army of beneficiaries, 
the maximum good. 

1. Programs—either summarized or in detail— 
of educational talks (whether really educational or 
so-called). 

2. Syllabi or outlines of such talks. 

3. Surveys of any phases of educational broad- 
casting. 

4. Facts about broadcasts of instructional ma- 
terial for schools, playgrounds, or groups of adults. 

5. Names of individuals or groups who for any 
reason should be consulted by the committee. 

6. Facts about effective ways of knowing and 
measuring the results of educational broadcasting. 


The committee wants any and all facts that 
pertain in any way to educational broadcasting. 
It recognizes that as a subsidiary of the gov- 
ernment, operating under the authority of the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Education, it is expected to be the depository 
of all reliable information on this subject up 
to the end of 1929. The committee therefore 
believes that every part of the industry will 
wholeheartedly cooperate in supplying it with 
the essential facts, which will make its findings 
and its recommendations (to be submitted to 
Secretary Wilbur of the Department of the 
Interior in December) of the greatest possible 
value to the entire radio industry, to the prog- 
ress of education, and to every American who 
is or ought to be interested either in radio or 
education. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 

COMMUNITY recreation meets a real need in 
the recreational life of the American city, but 
its further development should consist in a 
greater appeal to older boys and girls and 
young adults, according to the findings of a 
survey of community recreation made by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, a report of which 
has been published recently under the title, 
“Publie Dance Halls.” 
different parts of the country and with various 


Seventeen cities in 


provisions for community recreation were 
visited by bureau agents: Butte, Montana; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Dayton, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; 
Duluth, Minnesota; Gary, Indiana; Houston, 
Texas; Los Angeles, Oakland and San Fran- 
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cisco, California; New Bedford, Massachuset; 
Ottumwa, Iowa; Paterson, New Jersey; | 
land, Oregon; Rochester, New York; Seat: 
Washington, and Wichita, Kansas. In ¢! 
cities the bureau representatives  insp 
facilities for community recreation, and so 
the opinions and experience of recreation 
cials, teachers, juvenile-court officials and ot 
social workers closely in touch with boys 
girls as to the success of the existing prog 
and as to the needs that had not been adequ 
considered. 

Increasing use of the school plant to meet t 
social and physical needs of the community 
found in the survey. In this way extensiv: 
isting facilities that otherwise would be idle 
large part of the time are at the disposal of the 
community. Community baseball diamonds, 
tennis courts and other facilities are multip! 


+ 


ing. To provide leadership in the use of thes 
facilities and to expand the recreation programs 
communities are employing specialists in 

The assis 
tance of the parents is being used more success 
fully through carefully organized committe 
work, and the sense of responsibility of th 


reation and trained play leaders. 


young people for their own conduct is being de- 
veloped through club and other organizations 

General participation of students in sc! 
athletics and other activities is a feature of t 
school athletic programs in a few cities visit 
by representatives of the bureau. In thes 
cities interclass and intergroup teams are dis 
placing the old championship-team system, from 
which only a few derive benefit. In a ju 
high school using the new system 1,400 ot 
2,000 students played on teams, in contrast with 
a high school using the old system where « 
25 of the 600 students had played regular! 
In Oakland, California, which had extens 
playground and school physical-education pr 
grams, based on the principle of general pa! 
ticipation, it was estimated that 90 per cent 
the children attending the city schools compet 
in the district track meets and play days tha 
were held frequently. 

An important phase in the development 
community recreation for young people is 
emphasis that is being laid on activities that ar 
of value in promoting constructive use 0! 


+ 





+ha 
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sure time in later life. By stressing such sports 
tennis and swimming, by arousing interest in 
isic, dramaties and reading, and by the de- 
lopment ot hobbies, the schools and ecom- 
ity centers not only are satisfying the 
itural desire of young people for enjoyment, 
are providing them with interests that will 
of permanent value to them in the use ot 


eir leisure time. 


EQUAL COMPENSATION FOR NEW 

JERSEY HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Dr. Cuartes H. Evuiort, state commissioner 

education of New Jersey, has ordered the 
Perth Amboy Board of Education to equalize 
ompensation for work performed by men and 
women high-school teachers having the same 
jualifications and training. He did so in de 
ciding the appeal of sixteen women teachers ot 
the Perth Amboy high schools who contested 
the validity of a resolution adopted by the local 
board of education in fixing the salary schedule 
for the coming school year. 

Dr. Elliott’s opinion as quoted in the New 
York Sun is as follows: 


rhe new schedule did provide, it is true, for a 
common maximum for men and women teachers, 
but the board impliedly incorporated in such new 
schedule in every instance and as a base for such 
nerease the salaries already discriminatory as to 
amount between men and women, with the result 
that discrimination in favor of the men is perpetu 
ated over a period of years until the women reach 
the common maximum. 

Whenever, therefore, there exists a difference in 
pensation between those men and women high 
school teachers who are placed in the Perth Amboy 
salary schedule upon the same plane of work, trai: 
ng and experience in the district, it must inevi 
tably be concluded that such discrimination is based 

sex and therefore unlawful under the 1925 
statute. 

In the commissioner’s opinion the Perth Amboy 
Board of Education may proceed, if it ean secure 
the necessary additional funds, to equalize the 
salaries of its men and women high-school teachers 
f equal training, experience and work under th 
already existing plan of the 1929-30 schedule. On 
the other hand, the board may desire to formulate 
a new plan by which such men and women teachers 
are compensated on a reduced equality basis wit! 


the exception of certain already existing higher 
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salaries in which certain tenure teachers have vested 


rights. 

It is, however, in any event, and without at 
tempting to prescribe the exact method, hereby 
ordered that the Perth Amboy Board of Education 
proceed at once to so reframe its salary scheduk 
for the year 1929-30 that the principle of equal 
compensation for men and women high-school teach 
ers of equal work, training and experience in all 


eases be observed. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
Dr. E. DuNCAN GRIZZELL, professor of secon 
dary education in the University of Pennsy] 
vania, has made public the details of a plan 
for a comparative study of secondary schools 
in England and the United States, to be con 
ducted under the direction of a joint com 
mittee of educators from the two countries. It 
is hoped to promote a better understanding and 
a more sympathetic relationship between En 
glish and American educators and to provide 
a medium for the further study of common 
problems in order that a knowledge of the best 
theory and practice in either system may be 
made available to teachers and administrators 
in the other. Fifty-four secondary schools in 
England, including public, semi-public and pri- 
vate schools, have agreed to cooperate in the 
study, which it is expected will cover a period 

of three years. 

Each school participating will prepare data 
relating to its pupils, curriculum, classroom 
procedure, text-books, results in comparable 
subjects, staff methods of improving instruc 
tion, school discipline, plant, administration, 
costs and sources of revenue. 

The plans provide for the interchange of 
teachers, with the assumption that teachers 
holding interchange posts will be in a position 
to make particularly valuable contributions. 
The English-Speaking Union and other inter 
change agencies are cooperating in promoting 
this phase of the work. 

English schools will be placed in touch with 
similar schools in America, and in eases where 
the heads of the schools and members of the 
staffs find it worth while to diseuss common 
problems, the results of these discussions may 
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be submitted to the Anglo-American committee 
of educators. Similarly, representatives of stu- 
dent organizations in the two countries will be 
encouraged to establish closer relations. 

Dr. Grizzell will be assisted in this work by 
Dr. Arthur H. Jones, also of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The following are members of 


the joint committee: 


Miss Gertrude Angel, Buffalo Semi- 
nary, Buffalo, New York; F. E. Clark, principal of 
the New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Herrick, president of 


American. 


Cheesman A. 
Girard College, Philadelphia; C. E. Hulten, super- 
intendent of public schools in Marinette, Illinois; 
Professor Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago; 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, International Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. John A. Lester, 
head of the English department, Hill School, Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania; Dr. Lewis Perry, principal of 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Joseph A. Roemer, University of Florida; Dr. 
Agnes Rogers, professor of education, Bryn Mawr 
College; Dr. James N. Rule, deputy state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Charles K. Taylor, Educational Records 
Bureau, New York City; Dr. W. L. Uhl, dean of 
the school of education, University of Wisconsin; 


Illinois; Dr. 


Hampshire; Dr. 


Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner of 
education, New York State; Dr. L. A. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of education, University of California; Dr. 
Ben Wood, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Learning, New York, and W. L. W. Field, 
headmaster of the Milton Academy, Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

English.—Dr. Cyril Norwood, headmaster of 
Harrow; C. W. Bailey, headmaster of Holt Sec- 
ondary School, Liverpool; Dr. M. Dorothy Brock, 
headmistress of Mary Datchelor School, London; 
R. M. Cholmeley, Kitchener 
Scholarship Fund and former headmaster of the 
Owen School, London; Miss E. M. Frost, history 
mistress, Newland High School for Girls, Hull; 
Dr. P. D. Innes, director of education, 
ham; G. R. 
School, London, and E. G. Savage, author of works 


secretary of the 


jirming- 


Parker, physics master at the Roan 
in the field of secondary education. 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A SEVEN-DAY celebration will be held to com- 
memorate the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Columbia University. 


The cere- 
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monies will begin on October 25 with the ope: 
ing of a series of historical exhibitions, and wi 
end on October 31 with an outdoor universit 
convocation at which honorary degrees will | 
conferred. 

Columbia University was founded in 1754 as 
Kings College by royal grant of George II, “1 
the Instruction of youth in the Learned La: 
guages and the Liberal Arts and Sciences.” T 
Revolutionary War interrupted its work, but 
1784 it was reopened as Columbia College. | 
1912 the title was changed to Columbia Unive: 
sity in the City of New York. 

To arrange for the celebration an anniversa: 
committee has been appointed, of which D: 
Dixon Ryan Fox, professor of history, is chai: 
man. The program as made publie by Pres 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler is as follows: 


The anniversary celebration will begin at 2 P. M., 
October 25, with the formal opening of the his 
torical exhibitions, which continue until Nove: 
ber 8. 

Columbiana exhibition, illustrating the histor 
of the university. Avery Library. 

Exhibition illustrating the career of John Ja) 
1764. John Jay Hall. 

Exhibition illustrating the career of Alexander 
Hamilton, Ex-1777. Hamilton Hall, College Stud) 

2xhibition illustrating the career of Robert R 
Livingston, 1765. Livingston Hall. 

Exhibition illustrating the careers of Samu 
Johnson, 8. T. D., first president of Kings Colleg: 
(1754-65), and William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
first president of Columbia College (1787-180! 
Johnson Hall. 

Exhibition illustrating the 
Stevens, 1768, and other engineers trained at ( 


career of J: 


lumbia. Engineering Building Library. 
Exhibition illustrating the development of t 

study of Italian literature at Columbia and els 

where. Casa Italiana. 


Exhibition of German literature before 15¢ 


from the Columbia University Library. Deutsc! 
Haus. 
Exhibition of French literature before 158! 


from the Columbia University Library. Maisor 


Francaise. 

The special exhibition will open at 2 P. M. 
October 25. 

Lecture, October 25, 8:15 P. M.: ‘‘ The Develo 
ment of American Interest in Italian Culture,’’ b) 


Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, Casa Italiana 
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to members of the university, members of th 
ute of Arts and Sciences and others who pro 
ards from the director of the Casa Italiana. 
national night, October 26, 8:15 P. M.: 
gram presented by students of various na 
ilities. Also a short lecture by Professor W 
Greet on ‘‘The English Language as 
illustrated by 
International House. 


Spoken at Columbia University,’’ 


1 records. 
Special religious exercises, October 27, 4 P. M.: 
Sermon by Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, ‘‘The Re 

us Tradition of Columbia University.’’ St 

's Chapel. 

Lecture, October 28, 8:15 P. M.: ‘‘ History,’’ by 
fessor Carlton J. H. Hayes. This, the first of 
teen publie lectures arranged in connection 

the celebration, is entitled: ‘‘A Quarter 
ntury of Learning,’’ to be held, except for the 
first and last, at 4:30 P. M., on Thursdays from 

October, 1929, to March, 1930. Admission without 
ticket. Progress in the arts and sciences through- 

it the world will be traced by Professors Hayes, 

Robert S. Woodworth, W. C. Mitchell, William 
Darrach, F. G. Moore, A. H. Thorndike, Y. B. 
Smith, Henry C. Sherman, Howard L. McBain, 
William F. Russell, Herbert E. Hawkes, William 
\. Boring, Robert A. MacIver, George B. Pegram, 
Charles P. Berkey, General William Barclay Par 
sons, chairman of the university trustees, and Presi 

nt Butler. 
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Lecture, October 29, 1:10 P. M.: ‘*The Story 
»f Columbia College,’’ by Professor Dixon Ryan 
Fox. MeMillin Academie Theater. Admission 
without ticket. 

President Butler, October 29, 4:15 P. M., will 
formally receive portraits of graduates and officers 
of Columbia, about thirty-five in number, presented 
to the university in connection with the celebration. 
The Library. The paintings will remain on exhibi 
tion until November 8. 

Reception, October 29, 8 P. M., to guests of the 
university. President’s House. By invitation 

School and departmental luncheons, October 30, 
12:30 P. M., in the various dining halls of the uni 
versity; open to faculty, students, alumni and visi 
tors. Tickets by subscription to the Alumni 
Federation. 

Address, October 30, 4 P. M., by Professor Fred 
erick J. E. Woodbridge; ode by Professor Irwin 
Edman; music by the university orchestra. Gym 
nasium. Tickets will be distributed to the univer 
sity community, alumni and guests on application. 

Addresses, the Pennsylvania Hotel, October 30, 
7:30 P. M., by Dr. Butler and others. Tickets by 
subscription to the Alumni Federation. 

Academic procession, short addresses, the con- 
ferring of honorary degrees, October 31, 2 P. M., 
South Court and South Field. Tickets will be dis 
tributed to the university community, alumni and 
guests on application. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue vote for governor in the primary elec 
tions in Virginia resulted in the election by 
the Democrats of John Garland Pollard, pro- 
fessor of constitutional law at William and 
Mary College, and by a fusion of Republicans 
and anti-Smith Demoerats of Dr. William 
Moseley Brown, professor of education and 
psychology and director of vocational guidance 
at Washington and Lee University. 


Major Z. S. LeymMen was recently elected 
mayor of Fresno, California, in which city he 
has been a high-school teacher for a number 
of years. Major Leymel was elected to the 
State Legislature in 1926 and was reelected in 
1928. During his first term in the Legislature 
he sponsored a bill known as the State School 
Curriculum Commission Bill, which brought 
about a study of all state schools for the pur 
pose of bringing the classes up to date. 


Hersert O. Wituiams, formerly principal 
of the Sacramento High School, who has been 
vice-consul of the United States government at 
Liverpool, England, has been transferred to 
Panama. Mr. Williams left Sacramento to be 
come consul to Belgium, subsequently being 
given the Liverpool post, which he held for four 
years, 

Proressor WILLIAM McPHERSON, dean of the 
department of chemistry of the Ohio State 
University, has been elected president of the 
American Chemical Society for 1930. 

As already reported in ScHoon anp Sociery, 
the inauguration of Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown, as 
president of Drew University, has been set for 
October 17, in connection with the Founders’ 
Day celebration of the university. According 
to present plans the exercises will open at 10:30 
in the morning with the dedication of the 
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Brothers College Building, which is _ being 


erected at a cost of $500,000. 
Dr. FRANKLIN C. PascHAL, associate dean 
Vanderbilt 


University, has been appointed dean of the 


and professor of psychology at 
college of arts and science to succeed Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Fleming, who has resigned because of 
ill health. Dr. 


fessor of history and chairman of the division 


Fleming will remain as pro- 


of social sciences. 

Dr. H. D. Powers, of Duke University, has 
been appointed professor of education at the 
University of Richmond. 

Dr. T. Lawrence Davis, dean of the college 
of practical arts and letters of Boston Univer- 
sity, has been appointed director of the new 
Seth Boyden School of Business of the New 
Jersey Law School at Newark. 


Proressor H. NorRpwWEIN vON KOERBER, for- 
merly of the University of Amoy, China, has 
been appointed head of the new department of 
Oriental studies at the University of Southern 
California. 

Dr. WituiAM M. RANDALL, curator of manu- 
scripts at Hartford Seminary Foundation and 
professor of linguistics and phonetics in the 
Kennedy School of Missions, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of library science at 
the University of Chicago. 

Rosert J. Routston has been elected presi- 
dent of the trustees of the Chicago Publie Li- 
brary to sueceed Andrew J. Kolar, who recently 
retired. 


H. L. Sewarp, professor of mechanical and 
marine engineering in the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale University, has been appointed 
to assist Charles A. McAlister, the president of 
the American Bureau of Shipping. By an ar- 
rangement with Yale University, Professor 
Seward will devote only part time to his work 
at the university. 

Proressor Ropert H. New.anps, of the de- 
partment of English of the University of 
Southern California, is acting as technical ad- 
viser to a number of motion-picture studios in 
Hollywood, criticizing diction and dialogue for 


sound films. Professor Newlands was formerly 


headmaster of Central School, England. 
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Miss Heten C. Mawer, of Cleveland, has 
been appointed commissioner of the State Board 
of Public Welfare of Florida. 


CLARENCE H. Wooprurr, formerly vice-prin- 
cipal of the Wilson High School at Long Beach, 
California, has been elected dean of the Long 
Beach Junior College. 

T. W. Warkuys, for six years headmaster « 
Kent’s Hill Seminary, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Tilton School, Tilton, New Hamp- 
He will 
be succeeded at the seminary by Mr. Edward 
Winslow Hincks, formerly assistant headmaster 
of the Thayer Braintree, Massa- 


chusetts. 


shire, to succeed George L. Plimpton. 


Academy, 


James M. McNamara, for twenty years a 
teacher in the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, schoo! 
system, and for the past four years principal 
of the B. F. Brown Junior High School, has 
been elected superintendent of schools. The 
School Board Journal states that at a meeting 
of the board on June 17, Mr. William C. Me- 
Ginnis was elected superintendent. Mr. Me 
Ginnis declined election on the grounds that no 
assurance had been given him of reelection 
after the four months’ term. Dr. Bruce I. 
Jeffery, assistant principal of the senior hig! 
school, was elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the promotion of Mr. McNamara. 


Dr. Orwin Braprorp Grirrin, of Water- 
bury, Conn., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Litchfield, to sueceed Mr. Stewart 
Esten. 


Roscoe Wiuson, of Lubbock, and Riles 
Strickland, of Amarillo, have been appointed 
as members of the board of directors of th 
Texas Technological College to fill the vacancies 
created by the resignations of H. T. Kimoro, o! 
Lubbock, and Mayor Ernest Thompson, o! 
Amarillo.. Mr. Wilson is active in the civie af- 
fairs of Lubbock and Mr. Strickland is a well- 
known lawyer of Amarillo. 


Dr. Rateu D. Casey, associate professor of 


the school of journalism of the University of 


Oregon, has returned to that institution after 


completing work for the degree of doctor ot! 
philosophy at the school of journalism of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Dr. ArtHur E. Bestor, president of the 
Chautauqua Institution, sailed on August 15 to 


1. as chairman of the committee on inter- 


tional relations of the American Association 

Adult Education, the World Conference on 
(dult Edueation. 

Joun Rosert Greee, originator of the system 

shorthand which bears his name, has sailed 

r England, en route to Amsterdam, where he 

| attend the International Congress on Com- 

ial Education in September, as a delegate 

resenting the United States. The congress 

| be participated in by ten European nations, 

United States and South 

Gregg will also represent the U. S. Chamber of 


America. Mr. 


Commerce in the role of official observer. 
Miss CATHERINE CrROSWELL Perry has sailed 
Japan, where she will serve under the 
\{merican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions as a teacher in Kobe College. 
Proressor Lucius C. Porter, of Yenching 
University, who has been during the past year 
siting professor at Harvard University, sailed 
August 12. 
who was for two years professor of Chinese at 


or China on Professor Porter, 
Columbia University, first enlisted for service 
Board of Commissioners 
The Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, established by endowment 
from the Hall estate, has as its purpose the 
encouragement of research into Chinese culture 


inder the American 
Foreign Missions in 1908. 


During the past year, 
Professor Porter, in cooperation with a group 


ind its interpretation. 


of Chinese, American and European Sinologists, 
has been working out a detailed program for 
extending this work. 

In the department of fine arts of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, courses of the summer 
session were supplemented by lecture hours for 
which eminent practitioners of the arts were 
brought to Minnesota to speak, and demonstrate 
their work. Among the lecturers were Gutzon 
Taft, Stirling 
Warner Norton, 


Lorado Alexander 


and 


Borglum, 


Calder John Chicago 
painter. Conducting actual courses were Pro- 
fessors A. M. Brooks, S. Chatwood Burton, 


F. M. Mann and Elmer E. Young. 


Dr. George P. Merritu, head curator of geol- 
ogy in the United States National Museum, 
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Washington, D. C., died suddenly in Maine on 
August 16, at the age of seventy-five years. 


Dr. Rosert Hatt Bowen, professor of zool 


ogy at Columbia University, died on August 17, 
illness. Dr. Bowen was thirty 


after a short 


seven years old, 


Dr. HamivTon Forp ALLEN, 


modern languages at the University of 


protessor ot 
New 
Hampshire, died on August 14, at the age of 


sixty-two years. 


Dr. ANDREW A. KERR, head of the depart 
ment of anthropology in the University of Utah, 
15, at the age of 


died on August forty-nine 


years. 

Tue REVEREND Dr, WiLuiaAmM Leavitr Curtis, 
of Beloit, Wisconsin, who had served in the 
Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan, since 1890, 
died on his sixty-sixth birthday. 


THE of Dr. L. C. 
Stephens, director of the training school at 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, for- 
merly assistant superintendent of 
Mr. Robert H. 


deputy state superintendent of public instrue- 


deaths are announced 


schools at 


Louisville, and of Graham, 


tion of Nebraska. 


THe death is announced at the age of sixty- 
six years of Miss Umeko Tsude, who, after ten 
years spent at Bryn Mawr, returned to Japan 
where she founded a girls’ sehool which even 
tually attained the highest standards and which 
was liberally supported in the United States. 


By the will of the late Lillie Hitchcock Coit, 
of San Francisco, the University of California 
receives the residue of her estate, which will 
probably amount to $300,000, for the support 
of the lecture foundation established by her 
father, Charles M. Hitcheock, in 1872. It is 
directed that the money be used to increase the 
endowment of the Hitcheock Chair, and that it 
hereafter be known as the Charles M. and 
Martha 7. Hitcheock Chair, in honor of Mrs. 
Coit’s father and mother. 


EXCAVATION is well under way for the new 
Cushing Library building at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas with the ex- 
pectation that the structure will be ready for 
months. The building, 


oceupancy within ten 
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with equipment, will cost $250,000. Appro- 


priation for this structure was made by the 
fortieth legislature. 

THe American Association of University 
Professors will hold its annual meeting at Duke 
University and the University of North Caro- 
lina from December 28 to December 30. The 
meeting will be held in conjunction with the 
American Historical Association. 


H. B. Pears, general superintendent of In- 
dian school education, has reported to a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Daily that permanent 
committees to study the courses taught at high 
schools for Indians, with a view to revising 
these courses to introduce the most useful forms 
of vocational education, were the outcome of 
the conference of Indian school supervisors held 
recently at the Department of the Interior. 
These committees will suggest changes from 
year to year to make the schools constantly 
adaptable to changing conditions. The prob- 
lem of providing the right kind of education is 
complicated. The criticism of the education 
hitherto furnished by the government has been 
that it has not adapted the young Indian to in- 
dustrial needs, and that insufficient attention 
has been given to the task of finding employ- 
ment. There are now 319 seniors in Indian high 
schools and there are more senior high schools 
being established each year. This fall there will 
be the 11th grade or junior year added to the 
Genoa, Nebraska, and Flandreau, South Dakota, 
schools, with the senior year to be added a year 
from this fall. 


SevERAL hundred chiefs and secretaries of 
police of the leading cities of the United 
States will be invited to participate in a con- 
ference on police statistics at the University of 
Chieago this autumn. Professor Leonard D. 
White has announced that the conference would 
be the first project of the university’s newly 
established center for the study of police 
methods, which is to be headed by August Voll- 
mer, chief of police of Berkeley, California, 
who has been appointed professor of police ad- 
ministration. Chief Vollmer is to be director 
of the conference, with Commissioner of Police 
W. J. 
rector, and Bruce Smith as consultant. The 


Rutledge, of Detroit, as associate di- 


plan is to provide intensive training in the pro- 
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posed methods of classification of crime and 
police reporting suggested by the committee 
statisties of the International Association 
Chiefs of Police. This system, devised for t 
association by Mr. Smith, has already 
adopted in Detroit, and probably will come i 
general use throughout the country. In ad 
tion to the police executives, representatives 
various interested civic organizations will bh: 
vited to participate. “It is becoming univ: 
sally recognized by the police departments 
the country that accurate statistics on crime 
necessary to intelligent meeting of the « 
situation,” Professor White said. “The 
executives admit that they do not know 
what conditions are and the system of inter 
tional association gives them a scientific 
uniform method for the compilation of stat 
tics. A uniform method will encourage hon 
in reporting, for it will provide a consist: 
basis for comparison of the amount of crim 
between various cities. It is common pract 
in many cities to withhold part of the report 
of crimes committed, because the chiefs fear 
vidious comparisons with reports based on met! 
ods different from their own. It is not t! 
purpose of the university’s work in pol 
administration to tell the executives how thie; 
should do their job. We intend to cooperat 
and be of assistance, and the coming conte: 
ence is our first effort to be of value to 
chiefs.” 

THe Indiana State Board of Health « 
ducted its annual child hygiene institute 
Winona Lake from July 15 to 19, during w! 
141 babies and pre-school children were ex 
amined. The educational program included : 
tion pictures, exhibits, maps, models, dem 
strations of first aid and habit training 
lectures. About 2,500 people saw the healt! 
films. 

Tue Southern Parenthood Institute held its 
first session at Black Mountain, from Augus! 
12 to 16, in connection with the children’ 
clinic. In the mornings there were lectures 0! 
parenthood and child study, and in the afte: 
noons, actual observations of children in play 
grounds, nutrition classes, posture classes, th 
handiwork room and other environment. A! 
opportunity was given parents to confer with 
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instructors on special problems and those 
o desired left their children in the play 
und while attending morning sessions. A 
fee of $2 was charged to cover the actual 
¢ xpenses. 
Tue Journal of the American Medical Asso 
tion reports that there are said to be 25,000 
ndernourished children in Philadelphia living 
nder “unbelievable conditions.” The mayor's 
mmmittee on child welfare and recreation, in 
bmitting a report on July 26, recommended 
that the mayor inaugurate a program for de 
molishing year by year houses that can not be 
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brought up to health standards; that the mayor 
establish a housing inspection service in con 
gested sections and utilize to the full the power 
to condemn unsanitary and unsafe dwellings 
when notice to correct law violations is ignored. 
The committee further recommended that the 
city council make an appropriation for repairs 
to all playgrounds and for the development of 
the seven playgrounds not yet in use, and also 
to open the playgrounds on Sunday afternoons 
throughout the year, and that city planning and 
zoning commissions plan for playgrounds and 
parks in the undeveloped parts of the city. 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT DO OUR COLLEGES NEED THE 
MOST? 

Tue obvious answer to this question is that 

ir colleges need larger endowments and better 

iterial equipment both in library and labora- 
tory. But an uncomfortable feeling sometimes 
teals over me that in these days of marvelous 
material progress our colleges—at least some ot 
tlem—may have become infected with the virus 

materialism, so that with distorted vision 
there has come about some confusion in their 
sense of values and they are inclined to measure 
their own progress by the multitude of their 
new students, by the number of new buildings 
erected and by the size of the stadiums designed 
to provide spectacles for vertiginous, dithyram- 
bie and sometimes bacchanalian alumni (or, to 
put it into the vernacular, dizzy, jazzy and 
sometimes boozy grads). 

Is it any wonder, however, that there should 
be confusion as to purposes and methods among 
presidents and professors when our colleges are 
overwhelmed by a horde of eager, enthusiastic 
young men and women, most of them with 
vague notions of what a college is for and many 
whose chief thought is to spend four years 
pleasantly with a minimum of mental effort? 
And in an age of shifting standards, with no 
clear conception of mental and spiritual values, 
is it surprising that our colleges sometimes fail 
to hold up before their students in the class- 
room and on the campus definite ainis and pur- 
poses and to furnish inspiring ideals in their 
education ? 

There is, of course, the customary talk to 
freshmen at the opening of the session, in which 


the president and deans take part, and fine 
speeches are made, with strong appeals to the 
student’s sense of honor and loyalty and devo- 
tion to ideals. But there are no follow-up meet- 
ings of this kind, and the freshman soon turns 
to the fraternity house or to the athletic field 
for the development of his college spirit, get- 
ting from his fellows rather than from the fac- 
ulty his guidance and inspiration. If he sees 
the dean it is almost always when he is in 
trouble through neglect of work or infraction of 
some college regulation, so that the visit rarely 
affords him social pleasure. 

These considerations, then, lead me to con- 
clude that what our colleges need most is: 

(1) To have teachers that can teach. 

(2) To have students that can learn. 

The primary requirement for a professorship 
in college or university to-day is the doctor's 
degree, which, it is true, represents certain 
achievement in the field of scholarship but 
which does not guarantee the possession of 
those qualities that go to the making of a good 
teacher. Ideals of scholarship are not always 
compatible with ideals of teaching, for the 
scholar interested primarily in investigation 
feels that his students are in the way and often 
considers his teaching an altogether subordinate 
task. My point of view may seem somewhat 
old-fashioned, but I hope you will agree with 
me that our colleges, in adding to their faeul- 
ties, while insisting on scholarship should even 
more strongly insist on ability to teach. And 
by teaching I mean not merely a professor's 
skill in imparting knowledge through text-book 
and lecture, but his capacity for inspiring his 
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students with a genuine love for the subject he 
is treating. Our colleges need most of all teach- 
ers who, intellectually alert and alive to their 
finger-tips, are possessed with their subject and 
the the 
If such professors live in 


rejoice to pass on good things to 
younger generation. 
future ages, they live not in books that they 
have written but in lives that they have recre- 
ated, like Arnold, of Rugby. Of the ideal 
teacher it may be said as of Chaucer’s Oxford 
Scholar: “Gladly gladly 


teach.” 


will he learn and 

I have known many a teacher who killed his 
subject through pedantry or a blasé air of as- 
sumed superiority, or who deadened the enthu- 
siasm of his students through overzealous atten- 
tion to minute details and by an inflexible devo- 
tion to dull routine. Our colleges need to get 
rid of a good deal of dead wood in the faculties, 
but I am not prepared to say how it should be 
done. 

If our colleges need professors intellectually 
alive, who can arouse and inspire sluggish 
minds to new and unwonted mental effort, they 
need still more teachers of high moral character 
who can and will leave an indelible impress on 
the hearts of all that come in contact with them. 
It is this moral training that our youth of to- 
day need most of all. Connected originally 
with the church, the colleges included religious 
instruction as a natural part of the curriculum, 
but in recent years active religious instruction 
has been banned from most of our colleges ex- 
cept those directly controlled by a denomina- 
Even in these there is a revolt against 
Away 


tion. 
chapel exercises, however abbreviated. 
from home, usually at a boarding place, the stu- 
dent feels slight compulsion to attend church 
regularly, so that there is no one to whom he 
would naturally turn for moral and religious 
guidance, and he has to sclve his problems alone 
as best he can. In our large cities there is little 
or no opportunity for personal contact between 
student and instructor, and many professors 
feel that their duties cease as soon as they leave 
the classroom. In earlier days, with a small 
number of students and with dormitories and 
professors’ houses on the same campus, there 


was abundant opportunity for intimate contacts 
between students and professors, and the stu- 
dents regarded their professors as counselors 
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and friends to whom they might apply in any 
emergency. But nowadays, as we meet our stu- 


dents only three times a week and rarely se 


them in the intervals, is it not true that th 
greater part of a college boy’s education is ac- 
quired outside of the classroom? What can t! 
professor do to counteract scoffing views « 
gambling and drinking which the student m: 
hear at home or on the street? Though we ca 
not restore past conditions and though I am no 
advocate of moral coddling, I am convinced that 
our colleges need more men on their faculti 





who feel a vital sense of responsibility for the 
students under their charge and who witli 
resort to direct method can almost insensib)) 
turn the minds of their students to the things of 
the spirit. We need more instructors ready to 
meet the students half way in fraternity hous 
and on the athletic field and who ean tactfully 
influence them towards higher lines of intelle: 
tual and spiritual endeavor. 

Such ideal teachers, as our deans and presi- 
dents ean testify, are becoming only too rare 
and difficult to discover. And the reason seems 
to be that too much emphasis has been laid or 
It looks 


very imposing indeed to have on our facultic 


scholarship and too little on teaching. 


men and women that have a string of letters 
behind their names, even if they can not vitaliz: 
their teaching.’ So what our colleges need to do 
is to honor their teachers above some of these 
young pseudo-scholars who count the “thats” 
and “whiches” in Shakespeare and collect ma- 
terial and tabulate it, often doing in the name 
of scientific investigation work that any com- 
petent clerk could do as well; whose only hope 
of promotion seems to lie in producing some- 
thing and whose classes suffer in consequence) 
It is time to restore the teacher to his former 
place of honor and prestige and in our colleges 
and universities give to the profession of teach- 
ing the high position it deserves. 

But with all their effort and enthusiasm and 
idealism, college professors can not accomplis! 
their purpose if they have to deal with men and 
women unfitted to enter college. And so this 
leads me to my second point. Our colleges need 
students that are adequately trained to enter 
upon college work, and we need some method 
for properly determining the fitness of students 
to enter and carry on collegiate courses. Every 


ot MEA 
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r there is an appalling mortality among our 


reshmen, running from 30 to 40 per cent. 
and uneconomic and 
We have 


r educational associations and educational ex- 


Such a loss is wasteful 


wuld not be tolerated in business. 


and yet we are no nearer a solution of 
problem. The high-school certificates are 
longer any guarantee that students with six- 

or even eighteen units are properly pre- 
d for college. Are the colleges setting too 
, a standard and expecting too much of their 
lents, or are the secondary schools failing in 
r task of turning out boys and girls fitted to 
er upon college courses? Whatever the cause 
be, our colleges should seek it out and ap- 
the proper remedy for a condition that 
eems altogether unwarranted and intolerable 
After we have got our students into college, 

need to help them develop a better sense ot 


ordination among their various studies, so that 


may acquire some ideas of proportion and 
purpose. We professors are all working in 
such narrow, limited fields that we can not see 
ver our own fences and are usually content to 
play in our own backyards without climbing up 
to see how our neighbor’s crops are getting on. 
And perhaps he would consider it an imperti 
nence if we did. So we leave the student to get 
a somewhat confused notion as to what he is 
being educated for. And we professors—most 
have somewhat vague conceptions of the 
Unaware o! 


of us 
product we are trying to turn out. 
what is going on in other departments, each 
professor drives his own students to the very 
limit, regardless of what assignment they may 
Presidents 


and deans are powerless and would never thin’ 


have had from other professors. 
ot suggesting to a professor that he or she at- 
tempt to acquire moderation and proportion. 
Nor do our faculty meetings, sitting as courts 
of last resort to determine how long good ath 
letes and others shall remain in college, usual!) 
concern themselves with the larger, more vital 
problems of educational policy. Each professor 
seeks to convince the student that his particular 
branch of study is the most important in the 
college and that the others count for but little, 
so that the student finally comes to consider 
that they all don’t amount to much compared 
with what he learns outside of class. 
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Above all, we, both professors and students, 
need more leisure for meditation and reflection, 
for digestion and absorption. We are too much 
concerned with the ground we cover, with the 
daily lessons we assign, with the lectures we de- 
liver, and too little concerned with developing 
an attitude of mind, a way of thinking, a philos- 
ophy of life (if the philosopher will permit the 
term). Culture is not the product of hurry and 
restlessness and strenuosity, but comes only 
through detachment from such a spirit, with 
leisure to brood over problems and work out a 
rational system by which to live and achieve the 
things that are worth while. 

Clear evidence of the change that has come 
about in our ideals of education appears in the 
fact that our college of liberal arts is pretty 
nearly dead, in spite of desperate efforts to 
keep it alive by introducing all sorts of hybrid 
courses leading to some professional degree. 
We have pre-medical, pre-law, pre-dental, pre- 
engineering courses, until the liberal arts col- 
lege has become a mere prefix, to be cut out 
along with the appendix and other effete 
organs. 

And so our colleges need on their teaching 
staffs men endowed with the faculty for human 
izing knowledge, filled with a love of learning 
and capable of sharing with their students a 
taste for the higher things of life. And we need 
besides young men and young women who enter 
our doors with hope and courage and high pur 
pose, resolved to work with joy and enthusiasm, 
not for credits only, not even for a degree pri- 
marily, but for those qualities of mind and soul 
that can not be measured in units and that are 
beyond price. 

Of such a blessed consummation we can at 


least dream, as Tennyson did of that 


One far off divine event 


To which the whole creation moves. 


JOUN M. Mi Bryp! 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


“AN OFFICIAL LANGUAGE FOR 
CHINA” 


I was interested to read a quotation from the 
1929 


It is surprising how much 


New York Times in your January 26, 


issue on page 111. 


misinformation a person who has only been 
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along the coast of China ean get, and then pass 
it along to unsuspecting people in other parts 
of the world as fact. 

In the first place, the word “mandarin” does 
not mean “official” in Chinese. [The word 
meaning “official” is “gwan” (Italian a)]. I 
have never heard the expression in Chinese but 
I suspect that the derivation is from “Manchu 
great person,” and this would naturally mean 
a ruler, as the Manchus were the rulers of China 
at the time that the Europeans came into com- 
mereial contact with the Chinese. 

It is true that students from different parts 
of China often speak English to each other, and 
this is because they do not understand each 
other’s speech, but this is limited to the prov- 
inces along the coast and mostly to the south 
of the Yangtze River. However, during a 
period of some months while I was at Shang- 
hai College where we had students from various 
of the coast provinces I do not remember ever 
having seen one of them accompany his “words 
with a drawing of the Chinese character in the 
air or on some convenient surface.” 
” not “well- 
nigh universal among the lower classes.” It is 
absolutely unknown except in some of the port 
cities and on vessels plying from these cities. 
In these places it is practically confined to per- 
sons who are working or have worked for for- 


“The use of ‘pidgin-English’ is 
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eigners. The rickshaw men in Shanghai wil! 
understand a very few words of English, but a 
knowledge of Mandarin is very much more 
useful there, although Mandarin is not the lan 
guage of Shanghai. 

The last paragraph of the article gives the 
impression that the masses of the Chinese 
people do not know Mandarin. This is true 
for perhaps a quarter of the population, and 
this quarter is confined to the provinces along 
the coast and south of the Yangtze River, a 
total of four or five provinees and parts of 
two more. In the other thirteen provinces, 
Mandarin is the language of common speech 
although local and provincial dialects sometimes 
cause some difficulties. I have heard persons 
from nine or ten of these provinces speak and 
I could understand them all, although there is 
some difficulty for us in understanding people 
from the province of Hunan. 

We have lived more than ten years in this 
province of Szechwan, which contains about 
one sixth or one seventh of the population ot 
China. I showed the article in question to a 
missionary who has been here, except for fur 
loughs, since 1893, and he had the same reaction 
to the article that I did. 

L. A. LOVEGREN 

KIATING, SZECHWAN, CHINA, 

JUNE 14, 1929. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE 1929 SESSION OF THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR ENGINEERING 
TEACHERS 


EIGHTY-EIGHT teachers of mechanical engi- 
neering, representing over sixty institutes in 
thirty-six states and two provinces of Canada, 
attended the recent session of the summer school 
for engineering teachers of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education at Purdue 
University. 

This was the third annual session of the 
school and was devoted to the study of methods 
of teaching mechanical engineering. The pre- 
vious sessions, held during the summers of 1927 
and 1928, at Cornell University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, were on the teaching of 
engineering mechanics; at the Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology on the teaching of physics 
and at the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Westinghouse Electrie and Manufacturing Com 
pany on the teaching of electrical engineering. 
The total attendance at the sessions thus far 
held is 260, a significant fraction of the total 
number of teachers in American colleges dealing 
with the subjects discussed. 

The teaching staff of the 1929 session on 
mechanical engineering comprised over fifty 
individuals selected from among the foremost 
engineering teachers and industrial leaders 
throughout the country. 

The program was devoted to the study of 
educational principles and methods of teaching 
in general and to the study of the problems of 
teaching mechanical engineering subjects in 
particular. A portion of the program was 
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divided into three divisions relating, respec- 
tively, to the three major divisions of mechan- 
al engineering, namely, heat power engineer- 
ing, engineering design and production. The 
various members of the group enrolled in these 
divisions in aeeordance with the subjects taught 
by them. The remainder of the program was 
devoted to general matters and was attended by 
the entire group. 

Among the staff were President Edward C. 
Eliott, of Purdue University, and Director C. 
Hi. Judd, of the school of education of the 
University of Chieago, who lectured on educa- 

mal prineiples and methods; William D. 

nnis, Stevens Institute of Technology; Ira 
M. Hollis, former president of the Worcester 
Polytechnie Institute; J. W. Roe, New York 
University, and John Johnston, director of re- 
search, United States Steel Corporation, who 
lectured on the history of mechanical engi- 
neering; C. H. Berry, of Harvard; F. 0. 
Ellenwood, of Cornell; Edward F. Miller, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
G. W. Munro, of Purdue; W. J. Wohlenberg, 

Yale; C. F. Hirshfield, of the Detroit 
Edison Co., who dealt with problems of teach- 
ing heat power engineering; S. W. Dudley, 
ot Yale; R. C. H. Heek, of Rutgers; O. A. 
Leutwiler and H, F. Moore, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Stephen Timoshenko, of Mich- 
igan, and Harold V. Coes, H. F. Schmidt, 
Hi. A. Hoebotter, E. A. Muller and C. B. Veal, 
of industrial connections, who lectured on the 
principles of machine design. O. W. Boston, 
of Michigan; F. C. Hockema, of Purdue; D. 8S. 
Kimball, of Cornell; J. W. Roe, of New York 
University; L. P. Alford, of the Ronald Press 
Company, and E. Gruenwald, of the Ross Gear 
& Tool Company, comprised the staff dealing 
with production. In addition, Vice-presidents 
UC. G. Stoll, J. W. Bancker and C. L. Rice and 
twelve other members of the staff of the West- 
ern Eleetrie and other Bell System officials and 
engineers dealt with the problems of manufac- 
turing production. General lecturers and sym- 
posium leaders ineluded in addition to those 
above named: Sam A. Lewisohn, of the Miami 
Copper Company; Edward P. Warner, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; G. M. 
Williams, of the Marmon Motor Car Company; 
(i. A. Young, of Purdue; Richard Lieber, diree- 
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tor of the Department of Conservation, State 
of Indiana. 

The entire party was the guest for three days 
of the Western Electric Company at its Haw- 
thorne plant where the problems and methods 
of mgnufacturing production were discussed 
and demonstrated in the shops of the company. 

The session of 1929 on mechanical engineer- 
ing was held in cooperation with the Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and the Westinghouse 
Electric Company. H. P. Hammond, director 
of summer schools, and Dean A. A. Potter, of 
Purdue University, were in direct charge. 

The society announces that the school is to 
be continued for at least two years longer 
through support given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York and other agencies. A 
session on the teaching of civil engineering will 
be held at Yale during June and July of 1930, 
and it is possible that a session on engineering 
graphies will also be held that year at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers will sponsor the 


a. Ft 


EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

Arrer having been in session at Geneva for 
some weeks, the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations adjourned 
on July 26. In addition to considering the 
report of the director of the International Insti- 
tute, the committee adopted resolutions covering 
in the main the following points: (1) the Inter- 
American Institute of International Coopera- 
tion, to which the committee extended congratu- 
lations; (2) education of youth of all countries 
regarding the objectives and work of the 
League of Nations; (3) rights of authors; (4) 
the program, work and organization of the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 

At a public meeting on July 25 the publica- 
tion of a new semiannual journal was an- 
nounced, the Educational Survey, containing, 
among other things, reports from various 
nations, both European and American, on the 
way in which the League of Nations is taught 
in the schools. Several hundred auditors, 
mostly Americans, attended this publie disecus- 
sion and were rewarded by hearing an active 
diseussion of methods of making the work of 
the league known to teachers and school chil- 


session on civil engineering. 





| 














dren. Sir Gilbert Murray, of Oxford, presided 
over the sessions of the committee. Dr. Charles 
R. Mann, of the American Council of Eduea- 
tion, represented the United States. 


War films have apparently had the effect of 
helping English school children to hate war. 
The Secretariat of the League of Nations has 
published the results of a study made among 
pupils in British schools, which indicates that 
95 per cent. of the children are anti-war. The 
study was undertaken because of the belief of 
many people that war films tended to glorify 
conflict between nations. The report says: 


No one who reads the answers to the question- 
naire can believe that war films have made war 
popular with these children, or that these films 
have exercised no permanent effect upon their 
imagination. 

The effect of moving pictures of war on the 
imagination of children is to enable them, as 
nothing else can, to realize to a certain extent 


what modern warfare means, 





MIGRATORY CHILD WORKERS 

Parents of children now enjoying a vaca- 
tion from school will be thinking of prepara- 
tions for studies soon. In another month the 
youngsters will be back, most of them in the 
same building, often under the direction of 
teachers they know. Continuity in their school 
work is one of its most valuable factors. It 
is hard for parents with established homes to 
realize that there are many thousands of chil- 
dren, some alone but most of them with their 
parents, who wander about from one state to 
another, with no permanent residence and no 
school home. 

Seasonal occupations have always drawn 
families from one loeality to another. Fruit 
and berry picking in one place is followed by 
truck gardening, hop picking and bean har- 
vesting in others. Ten or fifteen years ago the 
children were taken out of school before it 
closed in order to share in <ke labors of the 
early harvests. They worked all summer and 
late into the autumn, so that their school year 
was shorter than it should have been, but they 
did get some training. Now the situation has 
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It is encouraging to note the dislike of cruelty 
and the pity for suffering discernible in so many 
answers; also the desire to be fair to the enemy 
and the general sense that war is wrong and stupid 
and to be avoided in future. 


As to the general importance of the film in 
teaching, the report concludes: 


Whether we like it or not, picture-houses ar 
exercising a tremendous influence in the s» 
education of children. What they see ther 
fluences their thoughts, their feelings and their 
outlook on life. They are not merely im; 
for the moment, they remember and can r 
what they have seen... . 

It would seem that the war film inquiry has 
added one more proof to those already existing 


of the educational possibilities of the cinema. 
Clearly the International Educational Cinemato 
graphic Institute lately formed at Rome under 
the auspices of the League of Nations has mag 
nificent work before it. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


changed, and not for the better. Formerly 
families could not stray far from their winter 
homes, nor could they travel great distances bi 
tween the various regions where temporary 
work was to be found. To-day these families 
have automobiles. They may not have any 
thing else, and usually do not. But their cheap 
motor cars transport them from one end of the 
country to the other, and their taste for trave! 
is gratified at an incredibly small cost. Roads 
are good almost everywhere, auto camps are 
numerous and the housing problem is nil. 
The children’s education is reduced at the 
same time to little or nothing. Often they d 
not start school when it opens in the plac 
where they happen to be working because the 
local law does not definitely apply to non 
residents. The truant officers bring them ins 
the previous records are not at hand and the 
teachers do not know what to do. They think 
that their chief duty is to their permanent 
charges and do not feel justified in taking time 
to examine for grading a herd of small, dirty, 
undisciplined youngsters. The parents of the 


resident children protest if the migrating chil- 
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are permitted to come into contact with 


dren 
‘heir own. Not only their physical condition 
their ways of living, their outlook and 

ir racial background make them unwelcome. 
The migratory families are not anxious to push 
e children into school. They need every cent 

t each member can earn, and as soon as work 
over in one place they move on to the next. 
California, which is faced with the biggest 
roblem in providing educational facilities for 
e migrant child, has made progress in solving 
The mild climate and the great diversity 
crops offer a better opportunity for the 
family than may be found in any 


elng 
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other state. Nearly forty thousand children in 
California are engaged in seasonal labor. A 
report by Lillian B. Hill, of the State Depart 
ment of Edueation, gives details of how the 
new law for migrant schools is working out. 
When schools are established in the halls of 
the regular schools of the district or in extra 
rooms hastily added, conditions are not good. 
Exeellent work has been done, however, when 
special buildings, no matter how crude, with 
special teachers, have been provided in the 
The California plan is not perfect, but 
The New 


fields, 
it is a step in the right direction. 


York Times. 


REPORTS 


THE WORK OF CHILDREN ON FARMS 
A NATION-WIDE problem is presented by the 
ployment of thousands of child workers on 

farms in all seetions of the United States, says 

the U. S. Children’s Bureau in a recent publica- 
tion, “Children in Agriculture.” Of course 
children doing ordinary farm chores do not pre- 
sent a problem, but many of these children— 
specially the hired “hands’”—work under con- 
ditions similar in many ways to those in manu- 
facturing industries in which the employment of 
children is regulated. Only six states specifi- 
cally regulate the employment of children in 
agricultural work, and the administration of 
such regulations presents serious difficulties, 
particularly as to inspection. Among the detri- 
mental effects of farm work for children under 
certain eireumstances are the possibilities of 
physical injury, the bad housing conditions of 
migratory workers and the interference with 
schooling. In every section of the country 
studied large proportions of farm children had 
lost time from school for farm work. 

The Children’s Bureau investigations present 

a cross-section of the work of children in typical 

farming areas in different sections of the coun- 

try. They included approximately 13,500 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age (about two 
fifths of whom were girls) doing farm work in 
fourteen states, and covered sugar-beet-growing 
sections in Michigan and Colorado; cotton- 
growing counties in Texas; truck and small- 
fruit areas in southern New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, Illinois, Washington and Oregon; 


wheat, potato-raising and grazing sections in 
North Dakota; a 
belt, and tobacco-growing districts in Kentucky, 
South 


section of the Illinois corn 


Carolina, Virginia, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The child workers were employed 
on home farms and as hired workers. The lat- 
ter may be hired by the day or by the month; 
they may come from the immediate vicinity of 
the farm or from a near-by city, or they may be 
migratory workers who leave their homes, usu- 
ally in the city, for seasonal work on the farms. 

Children work on farms wherever crops are 
raised, but the extent to which child labor is 
used in the different sections of the country de- 
pends upon a variety of factors. The southern 
states, which have more than the average quota 
of child agricultural workers, produce cotton 
and tobacco, both of which require much hand 
work, and children are useful as “hands” from 
an early age. The greater number of children 
working on farms in the south is also accounted 
for in part by economic conditions and the type 
of farming. 
farmers than of farmers in other parts of the 
United States are tenants. Very often they 
work on shares; their principal, and in many 
eases their only contribution, is the labor sup- 


A larger proportion of southern 


ply, and the number of acres of cotton or to 
baeco they can cultivate is determined by the 
number of children they can put to work in the 
fields. In some parts of the country farm work 
even on the home farm is mainly confined to the 
children of the foreign born. Rarely do sugar- 
beet growers, unless they have the traditions of 
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the “old country” behind them, permit their Little is known concerning the effects of 
children to work in the beet fields. Native-born cessive farm work on the health and ply 
operators of the great grain farms of the north- development of children. In some instance 
west comparatively rarely put their boys and as where very young boys and girls are requ 
girls to work, and the great majority of the to plow and harrow or to carry large basket 
farmers in the Connecticut Valley whose sons vegetables—the work is obviously too heavy { 
and daughters work on their own tobaeco crops them. In the great majority of cases, howe, 
are of foreign nationalities. Most of the day the strain comes from long hours at monoto: 
laborers from the cities who work in neighboring and wearisome tasks. A 9- or 10-hour 4d; 
truck areas and most of the migratory workers the fields is common for children who liv: 
are either Negroes or children of foreign-born farms, and the day’s work often stretches o 
parents. eleven or twelve hours or more. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A NOTE CONCERNING THE SEASHORE vided by the standard error was 11.02. ‘| 
MEASURES OF MUSICAL TALENT mean score for the adults on the intensity t 
THE Seashore measures of musical talent ap- was 88.1; the standard deviation, 7.36. 1 

praise six basic capacities which underlie gen- mean score for the junior high-school pupi 
eral music ability: pitch, intensity, time and the same test was 66.7; the standard deviatio: 
rhythm are measured in terms of least percepti- 13.86. The difference between the two means 
ble difference; consonance, in ability to judge divided by the standard error of the difference 
degree of consonance or dissonance, and tonal was 13.55. The measures for the two groups 
memory in terms of memory span for a sequence on the time test include for the adults a : 

of unrelated tones. The tests consist of six of 78.8 and a standard deviation of 7.51; 

Columbia phonograph records, as follows: the junior high-school pupils, a mean of 72 


A 7536 Sense of Pitch, No. 1A and No. 1B. and a standard deviation of 13.81. The measu 
A 7537 Sense of Intensity, No. 2A and No. 2B. of the reliability of the difference between | 
A 5738 Sense of Time, No. 3A and No. 3B. means was 4.02. On the consonance test 

A 7539 Sense of Consonance, No.4A and No.4B. adults achieved a mean of 68.7 and a standard 
A 7540 Sense of Memory, No. 5A and No. 5B. — deviation of 7.80, while the junior high-scho 
53005-D. Sense of Rhythm, No. 6A and No. 6B. 


pupils achieved a mean of 69.8 and a standard 

The purpose of this report is to present in- deviation of 9.31. The measure of the reliab 
formation concerning differences in the findings ity of the difference between the means \ 
yielded by the six measures for adults and for 0.16. This was the only instance in which ‘ 
junior high-school pupils. Seores for eighty- difference favored the junior high-school pu; 
two college juniors and seniors, students in the over the adults. The mean score for the adults 
San Diego State Teachers College, and for one on the memory test was 74.4; the standard 
hundred and two ninth-grade pupils, students  viation, 14.52. The mean score for the jw 
in the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School of high-school pupils on the memory test was 7\).0; 
San Diego, are considered. The data were col- the standard deviation, 15.84. The difference 
lected during the school year of 1927-28. The between the means divided by the standard 
validity of the several tests in terms of the de-_ error of the difference was 1.66. The measures 
gree to which the different tests measure the for the two groups on the rhythm test inclu 
same variable at the two maturity levels is also for the adults a mean of 77.6 and a standar 
considered. deviation of 9.33; for the junior high-scho 

The mean score for the adults on the piteh pupils a mean of 75.4 and a standard deviati: 
test was 80.8; the standard deviation, 9.18. The of 9.77. The difference between the means di 
mean score for the junior high-school pupils on or 
the same test was 64.5; the standard deviation, int Mision.” toe Weck, Eataibies, Grove B* 
10.87. The difference between the means di- Company, 1926, 134-135. 





r 24, 1929] 


d bv the standard error of the difference 


= 1.56. 
[he differences in pitch, intensity and time 
significant. These differences favor adults. 
Maturity, then, is a factor which tends to aid in 
The 


sures yielded by the remaining three tests 


ring a high seore in these three tests. 


wr the adults in two instances, and the junior 
The 


erences observed in these three instances are 


school pupils onee (consonance test). 


greater than might arise through the fluc- 
tions of random sampling of identical ma- 
ils. These differences are not 
is worth noting, perhaps, that dispersion in 


significant. 


junior high-school group was greater in 
of the six score distributions than in the 

lt group. 
lables I and II present the measures of valid- 
The Pearson coefficient of correlation has 
en used to indicate the degree to which each 


Table I. 

iired series of scores yielded by the Seashore mea 
s of musical talent. 82 adults. (The probable 
rs vary from .062 to .074.) 


Measures of relationship between the 


Intensity 
Memory 
Rhythm 
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Memory 38 
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Table II. Measures of relationship between the 
paired series of scores yielded by the Seashore mea- 
sures of musical talent. 102 junior high school 
pupils. (The probable errors vary from .005 to 


021.) 
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Intensity 
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of the tests measures the same variable as does 
each other test. 

Peculiarly enough, the findings summarized 
in Tables I and II present almost exactly oppo- 
site pictures. The six Seashore tests measure 
different variables, i.e., different phases of the 
same general capacity, at the adult level, since 
The find 
ings for the adult group indicate that the tests 


the coefficients are low but positive. 


really do measure different variables as they 
purport to do. On the other hand, the six Sea 
shore tests measure to a very high degree the 
same variable at the junior high-school level 
The indication is that the six tests at the junior 
high-school level do not measure different vari 
ables as they purport to do. 

Further study of the two groups might have 
discovered some explanation of the situation 
pictured in Tables I and Il. Unfortunately, the 
statistical evaluation of the data was not under- 
taken until late in the current school year, and 
both the college and the junior high-school 
groups had Many could not be 
reached, having gone from San Diego. This 
study is reported in the hope that some addi- 
tional research may be encouraged which will 
not be so fragmentary in its development. 

M. E. Broom 


scattered. 


STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
San Dipco, CALIFORNIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE STUDENTS’ ESTI- 
MATES OF THEIR OWN SCHO- 
LASTIC MERIT 

Eacu term an instructor is required to report 
marks which represent his estimates of the rela- 
tive merit of the various students in his classes. 
Even with objective devices for measuring care 
fully employed, a conscientious teacher is caused 
to wonder whether the marks he submits are 
just. The writer has been attempting to check 
himself in this matter by requesting the students 
in his elasses to rate themselves and one another. 
An example of what he is finding is reported 
herewith. 

The plan followed is to have each student in 
a class write in alphabetical order the names of 
the members of the class, and after each name, 
including his own, or as many of the names as 
he feels that he can, to write the letter A, B, C, 
P or F, according to his estimate of each stu- 


dent’s merit in the term’s work. They are asked 





-_ 
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the mark omewhat eement 


» normal curve ol probability. 
They 
names to the sheet uf 


This 


during the last week of a 


not pe rmitted to conter with one another. 
are allowed to sign their 


they wish, but only a very few ever do so. 


is done some day 


term It requires about ten or fitteen minutes, 


The instructor analyzes the results. If the class 
Hnnaings, 


a high 


estimates 


desires it, he re ports to them the 


Thus far, the device has shown degree 


ot eorre spondence between the made 


by the students and those made by the instrue 


tor. An example of how this is working 1s 


shown in the following table. The class used in 
this illustration is a class of fifteenth-grade stu- 
dents in secondary education at Indiana State 


Teachers College during the term just com- 


pleted. In this table the students are indicated 


by numbers 1 to 34. The letters f and m ap- 


pearing with the numbers indicate the sex of 
the students as female or male, respectively. 
After the number representing each student are 
shown the estimates of such student by his fel- 
lows and by the instructor. In the last column 
to the right is shown the number of steps that 
the instructor’s estimate of each student varies 
from the mode of estimates made by the stu- 
dents. 

Among the facts to be noted in this table are 
the following: 

(1) There 


among the estimates of most of the students. 


was a marked central tendency 

(2) The instructor’s estimates were the same 
as the modal estimates of the students in more 
than two thirds of the eases, and in only one 
case was the disagreement as much as two steps, 
and in that case it is probable that the students 
failed to consider attendance as affecting marks. 

(3) The instructor rated only two members 
of the elass higher than did the students. In 
each of these cases, it may be admitted, the in- 
structor wonders yet whether he may not be 
wrong. 

(4) The students seemed reluctant to rate 


many as failures. Perhaps they worked on the 


principle that unto the merciful will be given 


mercy. 
(5) Race prejudice may have had a slight 
bearing in some eases. 
These data seem to indicate that although the 
instructor is somewhat less merciful in his esti- 


They are 


[Vot. XXX, No 


Studer stimates 
Students by . 


code number ~ 


Instrue 
tor’s 
imates 


Differ 


ence 


* Students 3 and 14 each had too many absences 
recorded against them to make passing grades pos 
sible even if the instructor had wanted to pass 
them. In estimating the rank of these students, 
the members of the class probably did not consider 
absences. 

** Students 13 and 19 were the only ones rated 
higher by the instructor than by the class. 

¢ Colored students. 


mates than are the students, in a large majority 
of the eases he sees the members of the class as 
Perhaps both 
the instructor and the students are correct. 

J. R. SHANNON 


INDIANA STaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE 


they are seen by other students. 





